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The horror and sadness of war has been captured in the 
photographs of David Douglas Duncan as it was never 
captured before. Here Pageant brings you in words and 
pictures just one day in the life of a fighting man—the 
capture of Seoul by the Marines—from Duncan’s new 
book, This Is War, just published by Harper & Brothers. 


® No ONE KNEW, for sure, just 
where the North Koreans had de- 
cided to hold for their defense of 
the city. Soon after the fall of the 
airfield the Marines had been briefly 
stalled when they hit the River Han 

. then other Marines roared up 
in amphibious tractors, swarmed 
across, and the men in dusty green 
were in the hills on both sides of 
the Seoul-Mukden railroad tracks 
and moving upon the city’s edge. 

From high up on his hilltop, in a 
deep and carefully dug command 
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post only recently abandoned by 
the enemy, the captain of the for- 
ward assault company kept in con- 
stant radio contact with his observ- 
ers out along the rim of the hill. 
And even as Marines aimed and 
fired into the fields, and at the 
shadowy figures of the enemy dodg- 
ing along the embankment below, 
children appeared among them 
and fastened themselves to the men 
who first ignored them . . . then 
dug them their own little foxholes, 
adapted helmets to fit their heads. 


1951, David Douglas Duncan 
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At least one enemy soldier to fil- 
ter through the screen of Marine 
fire was a man of patience—and a 
sniper. The first evidence of his 


presence was the thud of his bullet 


smashing into the chest of the 
Marine sitting eating his lunch ra- 
tion in a carefully selected spot 
which ,he had thought was safe. 
Corpsmen and comrades worked 
over him immediately and desper- 
ately, for he was sinking very fast, 
and none knew, when he was car- 
ried over the rim of the hill and 
down onto the safer slopes below, 
how long he would last. 

An ambulance jeep—carrying 
others of the wounded over the 
road to the rear—struck a cleverly 
planted land mine, which exploded, 
blowing men and machinery in 
every direction. Three of the 
wounded were wounded again. An- 
other, a man who had gone along 
just to help his buddy, the driver, 
was killed. Wounded by the blast, 
but hurt forever by the loss of his 
friend, the driver sat crying by the 
side of the road where he had 


landed. He rightfully knew that 
his buddy was now dead only be- 
cause he had accompanied him on 
his job, to help him with his work— 
but he unjustly blamed himself for 
running over the hidden mine that 
killed him. 

Slowly drifting streamers of smoke 
and morning mist still veiled most 
of Seoul as the Marines entered the 
southwestern flank of the city. After 
a night-long battle of beating off 
Communist counterattacks, they 
had slipped down from their hill, 
crossed the railroad tracks and were 
feeling their way deep into the 
heart of the enemy-held capital. 

By midmorning, scouts of ABLE 
Company, Ist Battalion, Ist Marine 
Regiment had penetrated through 
the residential district of their quar- 
ter of the city. Casualties were light. 
Instead of growing confident, and 
careless, Captain Bob Barrow, Com- 
pany Commander, became all the 
more wary. His patrols cut through 
backyards and across garden walls, 
avoiding entirely every well-traveled 
route of approach. Repeated calls 
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for tank support brought the dis- 
turbing answer that the big Persh- 
ings had been delayed at the river 
crossing. Just before noon Barrow’s 
Marines found themselves high on 
the saddleback running through the 
western edge of the city. Well-built 
stucco-and-tile homes blanketed the 
area. The ground in front fell rap- 
idly away to the freightyards of 
Seoul’s main railroad terminal. The 
business district sprawled around 
to the left, below. Far back to the 
right stretched the broken bridges 
of the Han. Dead ahead lay an- 
other innocuous-looking residential 
district similar to that surrounding 
the advance patrol. 

Though most of them did not 
know it, the lives of many of the 
Americans committed to the drive 
through Seoul, and quite possibly 
the fate of the campaign for the 
city itself, lay in Barrow’s hands for 
nearly an hour that afternoon. 
While working with his maps and 
radio Barrow brought forward every 
sniper, artillery fire observer and 
air liaison co-ordinator attached to 
his company. Each was briefed then 
posted where he might scan a por- 
tion of the land ahead. The total 
field of observation covered the res- 
idential district in front, Seoul’s 
main railroad station at the left, 
the river bridges at the far right. 
Nothing moved along his ridge ex- 
cept a dozen pairs of binoculars. 

Just when it seemed that Barrow 
would have to order his company 
forward regardless of exposing its 
flanks to an entirely unscouted sec- 
tor, the man standing beside him 
spoke a single word . . . “Gooks!” 
Every eye along the ridge swept the 
cluster of three buildings directly 
opposite the railroad station. He 
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was right. Entrances to the build- 
ings were sandbagged, and uni- 
formed figures appeared back in 
the shadows of the doorways. The 
place was their headquarters. 
Then Bob Barrow really worked 
his radio. He did it in a calm, 
matter-of-fact voice that reported 
everything he had seen . . . and 
stated that he was not sending his 
men forward until after an air 
strike upon the Reds’ headquarters. 
As the air co-ordinator brought 
his rockets and bombs crashing 
down into the headquarters, Bar- 
row called for pin-point heavy mor- 
tar barrages upon the buildings 
where the greatest numbers of 
North Koreans were being seen. 
Other planes dived in low deliv- 
ering hurtling tanks of fire-jelly, 
which skidded then flowered into 
bursting blossoms of oily flames. As 
the fires spread through the build- 
ings, the Marines saw first dozens, 
then hundreds, then literally thou- 
sands of enemy soldiers sunning 
down the narrow twisting lanes be- 
tween the buildings. The machine- 
gunners rushed their weapons out 
upon the open edge of the ridge 
and swept the alleys and streets 
with fire. Great columns of flames 
and smoke billowed skyward. Soon 
the entire district was a furnace. 
Shortly after dawn the next 
morning, when the shelling stopped 
and the only noise from the ruins 
was the crackle of flames, the Ma- 
rines, in full strength, ‘advanced 
through the twisted, tangled jun- 
gles of those torn streets with their 
smoldering pillboxes. And not a 
shot was fired when they moved into 
the center of worst destruction, the 
area that had been the core of the 
enemy’s garrison. They then moved 
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on to attack the railroad station, 
the Reds’ next point of resistance— 
and their next objective, where en- 
emy machine-gunners were making 
the morning rattle with their fire. 
Other Reds, armed with rapid-fire 
burp-guns and hiding behind the 
gutted walls along the way, squirted 
quick bursts at the steady pushing 
Marines—then melted away. , 
The Marines leapfrogged from 
street corner to street corner, build- 
ing to building, sandbagged barri- 
cade to barricade and from wall to 
wall. Their targets were almost im- 
possible to see and even more diffi- 
cult to hit. So they just put down 
their heads, grabbed their rifles, 
and attacked right up the street. 
After they got within shooting dis- 
- tance of the high-domed, old-fash- 
ioned station, every bit of cover had 
its Marine firing protective support 
for every other Marine out in the 
open, making that last heart-burst- 
ing sprint for the shell holes and 
bomb craters girdling its massive 
walls and blown-out windows. 
When the Communists saw that 
their fire had dropped but few of 
the men with the camouflaged hel- 
mets and strange khaki legs, and 
that the rest kept coming, shooting 
into every window of the station 
as they moved, they slipped out 
and down the street to the barri- 
cades being hastily reinforced and 
manned by others of their kind who 
had been rushed in from the north- 
ern defenses of the city. From be- 
hind their barricades they started 
spraying endless rounds into the 
station and its plaza out in front. 
The Marines burrowed into the 
shell holes and dared not raise their 
heads, for the crack of bullets over- 
head was close and constant and 


meant for them. Back along the 
street other Marines heard the fire, 
leaned dangerously far out from 
their own barricades to see how 
they might relieve their buddies, 
and had found no answer—when 
deep, ground-shivering roars took 
the problem from their shoulders 
.. . tanks, those long-overdue tanks, 
growled up across the railroad 
tracks, into the plaza—and met the 
enemy fire head on. 

The tanks traded round for 
round with the heavily-armed, bar- 
ricaded enemy—and chunks of ar- 
mor and bits of barricade were 
blown high into the air. They were 
killing each other at point-blank 
range. Then thick smoke boiled up 
from this place too and the fight 
backed slowly along the street and 
away from the station. 

For those Marines who occupied 
the station, and poked, always ques- 
tioningly, through the wreckage 
and uncertainty of its ramps and 
surrounding yards, the immediate 
battle for the city was finished— 
they had until nightfall to eat or 
sleep or do as they wished until 
ordered in again to replace those 
Marines supporting the tanks, now 
far away—in the next block. 

But for now . . . they did nothing. 
Nothing but stand heavy-shoul- 
dered right where they were. Some 
may have been watching the cap- 
tured enemy soldiers squatting on 
the ground nearby—or they really 
may not have seen them at all. 
They may have been: feeling that it 
was time to try to sleep, but they 
did nothing. They may have been 
thinking, but they still did nothing 
but stand slumped in their boots 
and spoke not a word. 

Men of Captain Bob Barrow’s 
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company raised a small American 
flag over the highest rooftop upon 
the highest hill—but even as it was 
tied into place the sound of firing 
down the hill attracted their atten- 
tion . . . and the flag-raising became 
just a statement of fact—a minor 
incident in another day. The mes- 
senger who stopped beside the fence 
behind which lay the body of a 
rubber-booted North Korean leu- 
tenant saw the body of a dead man 
as also just another statement of 
fact, and another incident of an- 
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other day . . . then he continued 
up the hill to deliver his dispatches. 

One Marine carefully learned to 
light and keep alive the warmth of 
a peasant’s charcoal brazier, upon 
which he heated a single can of 
beans, and a canteen cup of coffee. 
And that was victory. The freedom 
to sprawl loosely upon a city street, 
heat his coffee and eat a can of 
beans . . . with no enemy bullets 


forcing him to toss the can aside 
while diving behind another wall 
for momentary survival. 
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How Do You Rate 


As an In-Law? 


BY WALTER DUCKAT 


For a man’s wife and his mother, here’s a test of compatibility 


® THE KIND OF MOTHER-IN-LAW 
you have is no joke. She can do 
much to make your marriage suc- 
cessful and studies have shown that 
she has been a significant factor in 
wrecking many marriages. 

Probably one of the basic causes 
of conflict between a mother and 
her daughter-in-law is that the 
mother can’t overcome her feeling 
that her offspring is still in the 
cradle requiring her tender care. 

But a good mother-in-law per- 
suades herself that although she 
may not agree with the ways of her 
son and daughter-in-law, that per- 
haps they have the right answer or 
will eventually. 

How about the daughter-in-law? 
What makes her act as she does? 
She, too, is often moved by dark 
impulses. Uncertain of her hold on 
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her husband’s affection, she seeks to 
test the limits of his devotion. She 
literally resents her husband’s inter- 
est in his mother. 

A good daughter-in-law is a well 
balanced person, and doesn’t at- 
tempt to latch herself on to her hus- 
band to the exclusion of his interests 
in and loyalty towards others. 

On these and the following pages 
are two sets of characteristic situa- 
tions facing mothers-in-law and 
daughters-in-law. There are four 
responses cited for each situation, 
from which you are to check the re- 
action you would probably have, as 
a daughter-in-law, or as a mother- 
in-law. Each response has a certain 
value, and at the end of the test you 
can find the rating scale which will 
tell you how good, or bad, an in-law 
you might be. 





For Daughters-in-Law 


Your child has misbehaved and you have ordered him to bed. 
Your visiting mother-in-law attempts to countermand your order. 
You would: 

(a) Tell her to mind her own business and insist that your child 
carry out your orders. (b) Not resist her in the presence of the 
child but later discuss the ill effects of divided authority. (c) Let 
her have her way and forget about it. (d) Politely suggest that 
you think that it’s best that the child do as he is told and insist 
that he obey your order. 


. Your mother-in-law has prepared a special dinner for you and 


your husband, and someone offers you tickets for a show. You 
would: 

(a) Phone your in-law, make a plausible-sounding excuse and 
go to the play. (b) Go to her dinner and hurry off to the theater 
after the meal. (c) Decline the tickets and spend the evening 
with your in-laws. (d) Phone her, telling her the real reason why 
you are not coming for dinner. 


. Your mother-in-law seems to imply that your cooking is imade- 


quate. You would: 
(a) Indicate that she is imagining things. (b) Vehemently defend 


your cooking. (c) State that your husband is trying to reduce. 
(d) Ask for some of her recipes. 


. You are reprimanding your husband for forgetting some impor- 
tant matter. Your mother-in-law, although unaware of the facts, 

defends him. You would: 

(a) Stalk out of the room. (b) Attempt to explain the reason for 

your peeve—then try to forget about it. (c) Demand that she 

not interfere in your affairs. (d) Change the subject. 


. On his day off your husband insists on visiting his mother and 


that you and the children accompany him. You, however, would 
prefer to the time otherwise. You would: 

(a) Tell him to go alone. (b) Always accompany him. (c) Insist 
that you and the children accompany him occasionally. (d) Sug- 


gest that he go with the children and you.would accompany 
him irregularly. 


Your husband makes uncomplimentary comparisons in his 
ee ee 
mother seems to relish these remarks, she makes no comment. 
You would: 

(a) Also praise her cooking. (b) Ignore the comment. (c) Be 
angry but say nothing until you got home. (c) Criticize her 
cooking and his taste. 


- It seems that invariably after your husband visits his mother, he 


quarrels with you. You would: 
(a) Directly accuse his mother. (b) Imply that she is the cause. 
(c) Let him blow off his irritation without crossing him. (d) Try 
to win the good will of his mother. 

CONTINUED 
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8. Your mother-in-law has become widowed and is entirely dependent 


upon your husband for support. She would like to live with you 
but you dislike her because of her bossiness. You would: 

(a) Take her on trial with the understanding that other arrange- 
ments will have to be made if it fails to work out. (b) Absolutely 
refuse to take her. (c) Accept her unconditionally. (d) Take her 
only temporarily until permanent quarters elsewhere can be 
secured for her. 


. Your mother-in-law has the habit of offering unsolicited sugges 


tions on almost every problem you face. You would: 

(a) Continue in your way without arguing with her. (b) Tell her 
that if you want her opinion you'll ask for it. (c) Accept her 
suggestions when they seem sensible. (d) Indicate that you 
would prefer to lead your own life without interference. 


. Your husband’s and your parents invite you for a Thanksgiving 


dinner. You would: 
(a) Alternate your visits. (b) Invite both parents to your home. 
(c) Insist that the family go to your parents. (d) Go to his parents. 


For Mothers-in-Law 


Unsubstantiated rumor has reached you that your daughter-in- 
law is carrying on an affair with another man. You would: 

(a) Immediately inform your son of the rumor. (b) First investi- 
gate it and if true, inform your son. (c) Tell him only if it 
seemed that everyone else knew. (d) Under no circumstances 
tell him. 


. Your son has certain food preferences to which you have catered. 
Before his marriage, you would: 

(a) Make sure that his wife gets a complete inventory of his 
preferences. (b) Discuss his food preferences in a general way. 
(c) Briefly discuss them and if she shows interest go into greater 
detail. (d) Discuss them only if requested. 


3. Your son’s family is visiting you. The children’s manners seem 


very bad to you. You would: 

(a) Tell your daughter-in-law how children should be raised. 
(b) Subsequently present to your daughter-in-law appropriate 
literature on the rearing of children. (c) Discuss some of the 
problems you had in raising your own children and how you 
handled them. (d) Make suggestions on the proper training of 
children only if requested. 


. You are having dipner at your son’s home. You consider the 


meal poorly planned and prepared. You would: 

(a) Tell her later how it should have been done. (b) Say nothing 
about the meal. (c) Compliment her for the meal. (d) Discuss 
recipes if she showed interest. 


. When you visit your son and his family for a weekend, you would: 


(a) Always help in the household chores. (b) Never help in the 





household chores. (c) Help only if she seemed to need it. (d) Help 
only when you felt like it. 


Your son tells you that he has irreconcilable differences with his 
wife. And he cites convincing evidence. He is sounding you out 
whether he should file for a divorce. You would: 

(a) Encourage him to make a go of his marriage. (b) Suggest 
that he divorce his wife. (c) Tell him that it’s his own problem 
and for him to decide. (d) Suggest that both he and his wife 
consult their clergyman or a marriage counselor. 


- Your son is am average wage earner whose standard of living 
often runs him into debt. From conversations with him and his 
wife you infer that she is a poor housekeeper. You would: 

(a) Tell her how you think a house should be run. (b) Offer 
direct suggestions only if asked. (c) Send her appropriate litera- 
ture. (d) Invite her to shop with you. 


. You are a religious person and your son married a girl of another 
faith. Their children are being raised in her faith. You would: 
(a) Never completely accept her but be polite notwithstanding. 
(b) See only him and his children. (c) Show her that you accept 
her despite differences in religion. (d) Have nothing to do with 
your son and his family. 


. Your grandchildren are not receiving any religious training 
largely because your son and daughter-in-law like to sleep late 
on Sunday. You would: 

(a) Discuss the value of religious education with your daughter- 
in-law. (b) Ignore the matter. (c) Denounce both your son and 


his wife as atheists. (d) Invite the local minister to call upon them. 


. It seems to you that your daughter-in-law so much time 
in social affairs that your son and the chi are neglected. 
You would: 
(a) Politely suggest that she change her ways. (b) Suggest that 
your son discuss it with her. (c) Tell her bluntly what you think 
of her. (d) Say nothing to either one. 








YOUR RATING 


Here's how to check your standing as an in-law. From the scoring table below, find your 
rating for each answer, and add them for your total scare. From 30-40 is superior; below 20 
means there's room for improvement. Anything in between is average. 





FOR DAUGHTERS-IN-LAW FOR MOTHERS-IN-LAW 
Cc Score D_ Score 
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How to Cinch a Job 
In 30 Seconds 


The first half-minute decides whether he wants to hire you 


® « YEAR orn Two of the best secretarial training is wasted on a girl if 
she walks into her first job interview and falls flat on her face. Several 
i he pan mak i them 90 come ec 
In the she makes in the first 30 seconds determines 
whether a man feels he wants to hire her, or he starts 


interview. Wise in these matters, the Katherine Gibbs 

a send-off bri that izes the 

EXPRESSION: alert, direct, i 

scnse of a pleasant pertonalty; APPEARANCE: busineslike _ 
cleanliness—the way every day on job; 

Force low pinched but clear—respectful but confident ; 

po pe oy = gg ter agen feet firmly on floor; 

wants , Obviously can handle it from wa 

io haatias ean? . 
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Everything Is 


Babson’s Business 


BY DICKSON 


®@ BEFORE THE GREAT 
stock market crash in 
October 1929, Roger 
W. Babson, a tall, 
spare man with a 
white mustache and 
goatee, addressed a 
National Business In- 
stitute meeting in a 
Boston suburb. In a 
voice suited to his 
message he said, 
“Sooner or later a 
crash is coming and 
it may be terrific. It 
will cause a decline 
of from 60 to 80 
points. Wise are those 
investors who now 
get out of debt and 
reef their sails.” 

Shortly thereafter Babson was 
grimly hailed as the greatest finan- 
cial prognosticator of all time. He 
has held that lofty position ever 
since. 

Thousands of investors, business 
organizations and financial houses 
pay substantial sums for his reports 
on economic trends and _ stock 
values. Some 400 newspapers with 
5,000,000 readers buy his weekly 
comments on the business outlook 
and 1,200 publish his annual, year- 
ahead forecasts. 
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HARTWELL 


Unlike his late 
cronies, Henry Ford, 
Harvey Firestone and 
Thomas Edison, all 
inventors, Babson has 
not depended for suc- 
cess on mere mechan- 
ical knack. He got 
his start selling bonds 
in dubious traction 
companies at out- 
rageously high prices. 
He has saved so care- 
fully, that though he 
now Owns a company 
dealing in diamonds, 
his wife still wears 
only the $35 engage- 
ment stone he gave 
her more than 50 
years ago. Now 76, Babson has 
hinted humorously that the trinity 
supporting his success are constant 
drudgery, planned penury and legal 
larceny. 

He has written 57 books, one of 
which he dictated in four days— 
for $5,000. In 1940 he was Prohibi- 
tion Party candidate for president 
and received 58,600 votes. For two 
hectic years he was National Mod- 
erator (president) of the Congre- 
gational-Christian Church. In his 
spare time and with some spare 
millions, he and his wife have 





founded three colleges and more 
than a half-dozen schools, includ- 
ing one during the depression which 
taught men how to get jobs. And 
either they got a job or their money 
back. Four out of five got jobs. 

If you eat a lobster or turn in a 
false fire alarm the odds are 10 to 
| Babson gets a profit. His lobster 
and fire alarm companies are the 
world’s largest..Sales of $150,000,- 
000 will be rung up this year in 
chain stores he controls. He is part 
owner of New England’s largest 
($2,500,000 a year) sand and 
gravel business. The Boston Stock 
Exchange, two banks and 140 other 
tenants pay him rent in his 11-story, 
$8,000,000 Boston office properties. 
Babson sheep ranch lands extend 
over more than 200 miles across 
New Mexico and Arizona—800,000 
acres from Albuquerque to Wins- 
low. He has a 12,000-acre Florida 
cattle ranch. He has been one of 
the nation’s largest diamond mer- 
chants, selling them not as jewels, 
but as emergency currency he advo- 
cates for every man come the revo- 
lution or World War III, each of 
which he regularly predicts. 

Babson’s concern with a revolu- 
tion or a war in which this country 
will be attacked makes him without 
doubt the citizen best prepared to 
deal with their immediate effects. 
He has, for example, deposited $1,- 
000 in each of 100 banks in mid- 
western cities. He asked the War 
Department what areas were vul- 
nerable to atomic bomb attack. 
Advised that the nearest safe place 
- was 60 miles from the center of a 
metropolitan city he penciled on a 
map of New England a 60-mile 
radius from his four-story head- 
quarters at Wellesley Hills, near 


Boston. Beyond that line he 
searched for suitable emergency 
headquarters for his enterprises. In 
the hamlet of New Boston, New 
Hampshire, he found what he 
wanted, including a nearby bank 
with an underground vault. He 
purchased enough buildings there 
to provide for 50 of his key per- 
sonnel. Deep in the vault he has 
secured, among other valuables, 
$5,000 in one-dollar bills and $5,- 
000 in silver half-dollars. Babson 
is prepared to evacuate Wellesley 
the moment the first bomb falls on 
Boston Common. 

Babson’s primary enterprise, Bab- 
son Reports, was simple enough 
when first begun in 1902. Then 
Babson pioneered the idea of a cen- 
tral collecting agency for financiai 
statistics. But now it is a division of 
his large holding company, Business 
Statistics Organization, Inc. Bab-: 
son Reports brings in a net profit 
of more than $100,000 a year. It 
has 150 home office employees, 75 
salesmen and a half-dozen separate 
services. In expanding its functions 
Babson has not only been prodded 
by his own astonishing imagination, 
he has been spurred by fast grow- 
ing competitors, who lie awake 
nights concocting schemes to lure 
some of the clients who pay Babson 
$2,000,000 a year for one of his 
services and $500,000 annually for 
two others. 

Through his holding company 
Babson dominates or controls a 
dozen distress-acquired properties. 
Typical was his remarkably profit- 
able operation of A.P.W. Paper 
Products Company of Albany, 
which he recently sold. When Bab- 
son bought into this company 
friends predicted it would break 
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him. Its common stock dividends 
have not been notable. But Babson 
bought the preferred stock at $40 
and for years received 6 per cent 
dividends paid at par, making his 
net return 15 per cent. 

When he bought into United 
Stores, which operates 425 five-and- 
dime McClellan and McCrory 
stores in 38 states, Babson got his 
preferréd stock at $2 and the com- 
mon at 50 cents. In June they were 
worth about $10 and $2 with a 
total value of $21,000,000. 

Properties in which Babson be- 
comes interested have a way of 
getting profitable. One of his nota- 
ble deals is the Gamewell Company 
which makes nearly all police and 
fire alarm boxes and which controls 
a company making red and green 
light traffic signals for such cities 
as New York, Chicago and Wash- 
ington. Gamewell alone had a 1950 
net profit of $1,259,000. After he 
got control, Babson first got the 
company out of debt. The com- 
mon stock is now worth 20 times 
what he paid for it. 

Babson’s intense distaste for debt 
stems from his father who remind- 
ed him constantly, “Debts are more 
dangerous than germs.” He is 
proud that he has never borrowed 
a cent and equally proud that he 
has never made a personal loan. 
There once was a standing order 
in his organizations that all bills 
must be paid twice a week, but 
now they are paid weekly. 

Babson’s prediction of the 1929 
market crash focused undue and 
sometimes embarrassing interest on 
his qualifications as a seer. He is 
now inclined to disparage the 
achievement as a lucky break, an 
estimate shared by many of his 
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competitors. He regards as more 
significant his success in forecasting 
long range trends. His forecasting 
technique is simply an abiding faith 
in the 17th century principle of 
Sir Isaac Newton, that for every 
action there will be a reaction. Bab- 
son’s devotion to this principle en- 
abled him to forecast an early “new 
look” in women’s dresses. It ex- 
plains why in times of relative calm, 
he darkly predicts stormy days 
ahead, and during periods of great 
stress cheerfully points to a silver- 
lined future. 

In 1913, when England and Ger- 
many seemed to be settling their 
differences, Babson was grousing 
about the Balkans, grumbling over 
the certainty of war. After the war, 
with the world happily breathing 
the air of peace, he warned of tre- 
mendous labor unrest. In 1920, in 
the first comprehensive analysis 
ever made of strike costs, he proved 
that labor was losing $41,272,000 
in wages and industry $4,127,000 
in profits, quite respectable sums 
for that time. 

But his achievement in picking 
the 1929 stock market crash virtu- 
ally on its eve was less a fluke than 
it seems. Actually he had been 
warning of it for months. Sooner 
or later he was bound to be right. 

This biggest boom in stock mar- 
ket history got its start about 1925 
when Babson declared that we had 
seen the end of booms and slumps. 
In the following four years, as stock 
prices moved steadily higher creat- 
ing numerous new millionaires, 
Babson was consistently cautious - 
and filled with foreboding. 

A year after the crash, he was 
optimistic enough to publish a list 
of stocks he endorsed as good buys 
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at then current prices. An investor 
who put $46,000 into just 10 of 
those stocks and waited patiently 
for five years for the forces of 
to work, would have had only $22,- 
000 left—less than half. 
Nevertheless, during the gloom 
of mid-depression Babson was full 
of encouragement. But as the coun- 
try slowly emerged from the holo- 
caust his pessimism picked up. He 
smelled war. “It may not come this 
year,” he said in 1936, “or for 
several years. But come it will.” To- 
day he is preparing for the cata- 
clysm ahead as no man since Noah, 
a character Babson admires. 
Babson’s difficulty in recalling 
his errors is no greater than most 
men’s and he sometimes wishes he 
had become a physician so he could 
bury the mistakes which rise up 
now and again to plague him. Each 


year his associates make up an an- 
nual box score on his performance. 
Their lack of zeal for self-dis- 


paragement gives Babson any 
doubtful edge. Even so his score is 
impressive. For a prognosticator to 
hold up his head requires about 
75 per cent accuracy. Since 1935 
Babson has, by his own estimate, 
fluctuated between 75 per cent and 
95 per cent with an average of 88. 

The prediction which has caused 
Babson most sorrow was on the 
1948 election. The only forecast 
Babson made personally was, “The 
Republicans have so bungled the 
price controversy that Mr. Truman 
has a fair chance of re-election.” 
Then two days before the election, 
Babson’s Washington newsletter 
had climbed on the poll bandwagon 
with a confident prediction of 
Dewey victory. The newsletter is 
edited in Washington and Babson 


had not known of the prediction in 
advance of publication, but it car- 
ried his name. He had to stand be- 
hind it and be robbed of the predic- 
tion of the year. 


As A YOUNG MAN Roger Babson 
was exposed to character building 
conditions which would have killed 
a lesser person. Born July 6, 1875, 
he is the product of a long line of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, fishing 
folk. As a boy he escaped the hard- 
ship of poverty, for though his 
father, Nathaniel, started with 
nothing he was also shrewd and 
frugal and accumulated an estate 
of $300,000 before he died in 1927. 

Roger was not pampered, how- 
ever, and neither was he tractable. 
He was thrown out of one school, 
and in another received in one year 
47 whippings. (He kept a record; 
the first statistics he compiled.) 

He was graduated in 1898 at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and, in his search for a job, he 
wrote several answers to a blind 
newspaper ad which listed only a 
post office box. Receiving no reply 
he arose early, went to the post 
office and watched the box until a 
messenger came and opened it. He 
followed the messenger to a finan- 
cial house and walked right in with 
the mail. He got the job. 

His first assignment was to sort 
and index a pile of bond circulars, 
the accumulation of months. 

Soon he was on his own selling 
bonds. The profit in bonds was 
tremendous. The public bought 
eagerly and with little discrimina- 
tion and men like Babson were hard 
put to find enough bonds to sell. 
Traction companies were great 
favorites and finally Babson and his 
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boss, Charles S. Cummings, decided 
to organize their own companies in 
order to get a fresh and exclusive 
supply of bonds. So Babson first 
sold the Bristol County Street Rail- 
way bonds which, though perfectly 
legal, became also perfectly worth- 
less. They were made even more 
worthless by recalling the first issue 
and putting out a double quantity 
second issue. This was the begin- 
ning of a brief but informative 
career in which Babson picked up 
and applied the sharpest tricks of 
investment banking. 

Babson was saved from possible 
financial scandals by tuberculosis. 
In March, 1900 he had married a 
most remarkable help-mate who has 
served ever since as a behind-the- 
scenes balance wheel, Grace Mar- 
garet Knight. After an economical 
honeymoon, which consisted of a 
two-hour train ride, they settled in 


a boarding house in Wellesley Hills. 
Within a year Babson caught a 
cold which hung on. It was TB; 
one lung was nearly gone. 

He was told to go West and/or 


die. He tried high, dry Denver, 
where he was dismayed to discover 
that people hadn’t heard about 
buying bonds. He decided he might 
as well die of TB in Wellesley Hills 
as starve to death in the Rockies, so 
he was soon back in his own bed- 
room with windows wide open even 
in sub-zero weather, resting his way 
back to health and wondering how 
to make a living using his mind 
without using his body. Then he 
remembered the pile of bond circu- 
lars he had sorted on his first day 
of work. Every investment house 
and bank analyzed and compiled 
data from such circulars. Each 
worked independently with waste- 
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ful duplication of clerk cost. 
Couldn’t he make one analysis for 
all of them—one man doing the 
work of many? On the crest of his 
enthusiasm Babson set out to sell 
his scheme. He finally got eight 
clients at $12.50 each—$100 a 
month. 

For capital Babson put up $600 
of his dwindling funds and his wife 
put up $600 she had saved from 
pre-marriage work as a nurse in 
Massachusetts General Hospital. It 
was the start of their partnership 
which now controls companies with 
$50,000,000 in assets. Mrs. Babson 
made the rounds of the bond houses 
and picked up the circulars and 
her husband lay on his couch and 
analyzed them. 

The first year he and Mrs. Bab- 
son saved $5 of his $100 a month. 
The second year he made $330 a 
month and the third year $525. He 
never stopped salting money away. 
Within five years he was wealthy. 

Babson and his wife have been 
responsible for half a dozen spe- 
cial schools and three colleges, the 
largest of which, Babson Institute 
of Business Administration, has an 
enrollment of 500 and accepts but 
one of three applicants. Located in 
the 320-acre Babson Park, near 
Boston, it is non-profit but self- 
sustaining with endowments and 
other funds of $4,249,000 con- 
tributed by the Babsons. 

The most recent in the Babsons’ 
college chain is Utopia College 
which offers special courses in busi- 
ness and which they started off with 
a $250,000 endowment in 1946. 
Utopia represents that phase of the 
Babson mind which regards the 
middle west as the only really safe 
and sensible place for a man to 
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live. He located Utopia in Eureka, 
Kansas, the geographical center of 
the United States. 

When such things were strictly in 
the dream stage, Babson was talk- 
ing about cold light, overhead high- 
way intersections, artificial rain, 
unbreakable glass, diesel automo- 
bile engines and synthetic food. 

Now he is seeking an insulator 
against gravity, a force which could 
be applied locally and controlled. 
Such an insulator would presum- 
ably have untold uses—obvious ones 
like permitting low-powered air- 
craft to fly great distances at tre- 
mendous speeds, easing the burden 
of walking upstairs, and, what Bab- 
son believes more significant, the 
capacity for creating unlimited 
power in areas where none exists. 

Babson has an unshakable con- 
fidence in people who haven't 
learned what can’t be done. For the 
discovery of gravity insulation, he 
has offered $1,000,000. 

Whenever Babson worries about 


such ideas sweeping him off his 
practical feet, he recalls how as a 
boy he won his first school prize 
for a recitation of the poem, “Dari- 
us Green and His Flying Machine,” 
in which the conception of an air- 
plane is humorously ridiculed. 
“Every time I think of how that 
audience laughed,” Babson says 
wryly, “it gives me the cold shud- 
ders. And that’s the attitude of peo- 
ple now toward gravity insulation.” 

Babson’s vigor is a matter of 
some wonder to all who meet him. 
Few can believe that he was given 
up for dead 50 years ago. A work- 
man at one of the institute’s build- 
ings once asked his foreman, 
“What’s this about Mr. Babson be- 
ing sick once? Is that true?” 

“That’s right. He was sick to 
death but he got well,” the fore- 
man said. “Why? Has he been 
through here?” 

“Has he been through?” an- 
swered the workman. “I'll say he 
has. Like a bat out of hell!” @ 8 





JUDGMENT DAY 


@ in Nort Carovina during the early, heroic days, there was an inn keeper 
noted for his friendliness to traveling preachers. He was glad to lodge them 


and feed them free of charge. 


The landlord would wait on his ministerial guests, see them comfortably 
in their rooms and hold the candle while they crept in under the covers. 

He followed this custom with the latest cleric and providing all his needs 
and preparing an elegant breakfast the next morning. 

“Thank you very much,” the clergyman said as he made ready to go, 
knowing the hospitality of the inn. 

“Your bill, sir,” said the landlord, extending a slip. 

“Why, why,” stammered the cleric, “I thought it was not customary to 
charge preachers for lodging and refreshment.” 


“How do I know you are a minister?’ 


asked the landlord. “You ate 


supper without asking a blessing, you went to bed without reading the 
Good Book or a prayer and while here never mentioned one word of re- 
ligion. Sir, you ate like an ordinary man, you went to bed and talked like 
an ordinary man, and, by heaven, you must pay like an ordinary man!” 
And he did! 

—The Rev. Philip Jerome Cleveland 
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“These Are 


My Funniest” 
by Sk NEB F2~ 


® WuHeEn Ep Norzicer started send- 
ing his animal cartoons to maga- 
zines back around 1936, they were 
far from popular. Editors carefully 
weighed their rejections and came 
up with the startling discovery that 
animals can’t talk. “Animals can’t 
talk,” they told Nofziger, and went 
back to cartoons of men insulting 
women, varied with women insult- 
ing men. 

A lesser artist might have become 


bitter and devoted his life to car- 
toons in which animals always prove 
superior to men. Nofziger exercised 
a nice restraint, and his animal 
world is just as ludicrous and silly 
as the human one. 

His first big success was a cartoon 
of a baby polar bear reproaching its 
parents: “I don’t care what you say, 
I’m cold.” Dr. William Beebe has 
the original—which is why Nofziger 
couldn’t include it here. 


“Hey mom—somebody put rocks in my bed!” 








“My, I wish I'd said that!” 





“Stop worrying about 
it—no straw ever 
broke a camel’s back!” 


“Ha, you missed!” 





“And what’s an SO SO Se Dane 2 wae fireplace?” 


s 


“Cut out the yakkaty yakkaty and rustle some grub!” 





Hard Facts About 
Soft Drinks 


®is sopa pop, nose-tingling de- 
lightful soda pop, good for you or 
bad? 

Most nutritionists and dentists 
condemn it: ruins your teeth and 
your nutrition, they say. The pop 
makers, on the other hand, insist 
that the scientists want to hang the 
defendant without enough evidence 
of guilt. Soda pop, they claim, is 
wholesome, nutritious and refresh- 
ing, and no one has proved other- 
wise. 

Whoever’s right, one fact is 
plain: hardly anyone in this coun- 
try pays the scientists much mind. 
Every year we send an astonishing 
flood of soft drinks cascading down 
our gullets: 1% billion gallons— 
enough, literally, to float 100 bat- 
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tleships. Two-thirds of the deluge 
is cola beverage. The other third is 
made up of the likes of ginger ale, 
lemon, lime and orange sodas, root 
beer, cream soda and plain soda 
water. 

In fact, the most widely known 
product in the world today is a soft 
drink. It comes in the old-fashioned 
bottle with the Mae West shape: 
its name, of course, is Coca-Cola. 
Fifty million persons around the 
globe swig it daily. You can wan- 
der almost anywhere on the five 
continents and never get out of 
arm’s reach of it. For Coca-Cola 
has 275 bottling plants outside of 
the U. S.; over 1,000 in this coun- 
try. Pepsi-Cola, Coca-Cola’s near- 
est rival, has 66 bottling plants in 





37 foreign countries, and close to 
500 plants in the U. S. Other firms 
—Canada Dry, Dr. Pepper, Nehi, 
Squirt, Dad’s, to name a few—also 
have overseas operations. 

Scattered throughout the U. S. 
itself are a total of 6,500 bottling 
plants. Most of them (as most of 
the foreign ones) are independent, 
locally owned enterprises, operated 
under franchises from the big par- 
ent companies which supply the 
basic flavors. 

Although Coke and Pepsi domi- 
nate the national field, there’s 
scarcely a locality without its own 
version of a cola or some other soft 
drink. Since its birth in 1886, for 
instance, Coca-Cola has had count- 
less imitators and competitors, 
such as Broma Cola, Buster Cola, 
Citra-Cola, Cal- Cola, Coka-Ola, 
Dragon Cola, Hava Cola, King 
Kola, Queen Cola, Nifty Cola, Pat 
Ra Cola, Pensa Cola, Shur-Gud 
Cola, Koke, Peppy Cola, Popsi-Cola 
and Hepsi-Cola. Most of them have 
fallen by the wayside ; only 250 or so 


still have enough life in them to 
scramble for the remaining 10 per 
cent of the cola market. Today 
Coca-Cola, which outsells Pepsi- 
Cola by roughly five to one, is un- 
disputed sales king not only of the 
colas but of all soft drinks; by itself 
it accounts for half of all carbonated 
beverages sold in the U. S. 

Basically, all soft drinks are a 
pleasant mixture of refined sugar, 
fruit or other flavoring such as 
ginger, some coloring matter (usu- 
ally caramel), several acids and 
carbonated water. Cola drinks are 
different. Pepsi and Coke, for in- 
stance, whose formulas are as top- 
secret as an army’s D-Day plans, in- 
clude a blend of extract of cola (or 
kola, a nut found plentifully in 
western Africa), phosphoric acid, 
and caffeine, along with the cara- 
mel, carbonated water and other 
ingredients. Coca-Cola, in addi- 
tion, has some extract of coca leaf, 
from which the cocaine has been 
removed. 

What’s the food value of pop? 
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The manufacturers make no ex- 
travagant claims. They feel that 
their drink is a pleasurable and 
harmless refreshment and are con- 
tent to sell it as such. Nevertheless, 
the food-value aspect is not com- 
pletely ignored. At a recent con- 
vention of pop producers, for ex- 
ample, one committee chairman 
strongly urged manufacturers to 
spend a greater part of their 65- 
million-dollar-a-year advertising 
budget to convince professional 
people that soft drinks are indeed a 
healthful, nutritious food. 

I spoke with Dr. Norman H. Jol- 
liffe, nutrition director of New York 
City’s Board of Health. “What 
place do soft drinks have in the 
diet?” I asked him. His answer was 
brief and inflexible: “None,” he 
said, and then explained that his 
opposition was based on his opposi- 
tion to sugar, the only ingredient 
in soda pop with any significant 
food value. 

The food value of refined sugar, 
which constitutes about 10 per cent 
of the average bottle of pop, lies in 
the fact that it gives you energy. 
But, nutritionally speaking, it gives 
you nothing else—no vitamins or 
minerals. All you get from a 12 oz. 
bottle is calories—167 of them, ac- 
cording to a chart put out by the 
chief bottlers’ organization. And 
unless you eat an adequate, well- 
balanced diet, the chances are that 


each bottle of pop you drink will . 


displace an equivalent number of 
“good” calories you need to main- 
tain good health. Far from giving 
you “brain” or “nerve” food, for 
example, any soft drink—not just 
Pepsi-Cola—may instead help to 
block these nutrients out of your 
diet. For in burning sugar, the 
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body needs thiamin, or vitamin B,, 
one of the food elements essential 
to-a healthy nervous system. But 
when you eat refined sugar in soft 
drinks or in any form, you do two 
things that are incompatible: You 
increase your need for thiamin, 
while at the same time reducing 
your chances of getting it. 
Nutritionists like to compare the 
167 “empty” calories in a bottle of 
pop with the 170 calories in a cup 
of milk. In addition to the energy, 
they point out, the calories in milk 
give the average person 10 per cent 
of his daily protein requirement, 30 
per cent of his calcium, 10 per cent 
of his vitamin A, 10 per cent of 
his B,, and 20 per cent of his B.,. 
Although pop is not meant by 
its makers to replace such nutri- 
tious foods as milk, it’s obvious 
that, being more attractive, it fre- 
quently does replace milk, especially 
in children’s diets. That’s why 
the American Medical Association’s 
Council on Foods and Nutrition 
vigorously opposes the sale of soft 
drinks in schools and recommends 
governmental control of soft drink 
advertising. And there are numer- 
ous surveys to support the AMA’s 
fears that kids are more likely to 
reach for a soda pop than a glass 
of milk. A U. S. Public Health 
Survey conducted in a Florida 
county by Alla P. Meredith, for 
instance, showed that at least one 
12-year-old boy drank seven sodas 
in what was supposed to be a typi- 
cal day. Another survey in New 
York showed that four sodas a day 
is common for some children. 
Another nutritional bone of con- 
tention is the caffeine in cola drinks. 
According to company officials, a 
bottle of Coca-Cola has about one- 
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third the amount of caffeine in a 
cup of coffee, and Pepsi-Cola has 
four milligrams of caffeine per 
ounce, or about 48 milligrams in 
the usual bottle. A cup of coffee, 
according to the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau, has about 100 milli- 
grams; tea has about 33. 

The stimulating effects of caf- 
feine, a white, odorless, slightly 
bitter-tasting powder in pure form, 
are well known. It speeds up your 
heart, kidney and lung action, and 
raises your metabolism rate. Doc- 
tors use it therapeutically. So far as 
I could learn both from nutrition- 
ists I talked with and from high- 
echelon officials of the two leading 
cola firms, however, no tests have 
been run to discover the effects, if 
any, of the caffeine in cola drinks 
specifically. The accepted theory is 
that in general caffeine acts the 
same way whether it’s in coffee or 
cola. Dr. Jolliffe, for example, a 
definite anti-pop man nutritionally, 
holds this theory and does not be- 
lieve that the caffeine in colas has 
any appreciable effect on the body. 

However, there are a few dis- 
sents. The late Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, famous crusader for a pure 
food law and first chief of what is 
now the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, charged long ago that the 
caffeine in cola drinks was danger- 
ous. According to Dr. Wiley, in tea 
and coffee, the caffeine comes 
“wrapped up” in tannic acid; in 
colas it’s in a free state. Thus, a 
given amount of caffeine in cola 
would have a greater effect than an 
equivalent amount in coffee. The 
tannic acid, said Dr. Wiley, acts as 
a sort of shield. 

From the dental viewpoint, the 
evidence against soft drinks is cir- 


cumstantial, but to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the profession, quite 
convincing. Dental scientists base 
their case against soda pop on its 
high sugar content, mainly, and on 
its acidity. To these men thé evi- 
dence against sugar as villain in the 
tooth decay drama is damning. 
They cite the clinical and laboratory 
observations of such top specialists 
as Dr. L. S. Fosdick of Northwest- 
ern, Dr. Hermann Becks of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Kenneth A. Easlick of 
the University of Michigan, and Dr. 
Clive M. McCay of Cornell, among 
many others. 

Last year before a California 
State Dental Association meeting, 
Dr. Fosdick, who is also vice 
president of the International Asso- 
ciation for Dental Research, sum- 
marized most of the charges: Tooth 
decay, he pointed out, is invariably 
reduced when you reduce your su- 
gar intake; no way has yet been 
devised to produce caries experi- 
mentally except by eating sugar; 
people on special diabetes-control 
diets, low in sugar, have significant- 
ly low rates of tooth decay. 

The soda pop people, basing their 
views on the work of other noted 
scientists—Dr. Howard W. Hag- 
gard of Yale, Dr. Reidar F. 
Sognnaes of Harvard, Dr. C. A. 
Elvehjem of Wisconsin, and Dr. 
John Haldi of Emory, to name a 
few—maintain that all of this evi- 
dence is inconclusive. Why do some 
people who don’t eat much refined 
sugar still develop caries? Some 
people who eat a lot of sugar (along 
with an adequate, well-balanced 
diet) don’t necessarily develop car- 
ies. Why not? And there are other 
perplexing questions that as yet 
have no easy answers. 
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Nevertheless, dentists generally 
feel they know enough about tooth 
decay to “put the finger on” sugar. 
Sugar-loving bacteria are always 
floating around in your mouth. 
When a lot of highly concentrated 
sugar comes along, they flourish on 
it, multiply and produce an acid 
that starts chiseling away at your 
teeth, sometimes within three min- 
utes, ‘according to Dr. C. W. Free- 
man, dean of Northwestern’s Dental 
School. “For this reason,” advises 
the Council on Dental Health of 
the American Dental Association, 
“the use of sugar should be re- 
stricted and a considerable reduc- 
tion in sugar consumption can be 
achieved by eliminating confections 
and sweetened beverages.” Dr. 


Bruce D. Forsyth, boss dentist of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, 
also advises against soft drinks. 


On the other hand, the soft drink 
industry has sponsored a series of 
tests, which, it believes, proves that 
soft drinks don’t remain in the 
mouth long enough to do any ap- 
preciable damage to the teeth. The 
tests, under the direction of Dr. 
Haggard, noted Yale physiologist, 
compared various foods such as 
caramel candy, fruit juices and soft 
drinks, for the concentration of su- 
gar each left in the mouth after 
being eaten. Except for the caramel, 
which was the worst offender, he 
found that they were all about the 
same. 

Dr. Haggard concluded: “Tf it is 
to be assumed that sugar has a 
harmful effect on the teeth, the 
most reasonable way to curtail this 
effect is to minimize the time dur- 
ing which sugar is present in the 
mouth . . . the data presented . . . 
offer no striking choice as to which 
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of the foodstuffs it is best to avoid. 
It certainly appears without ration- 
al basis to avoid, particularly, 
sweetened beverages whose dis- 
solved carbohydrate is spontaneous- 
ly washed away and rapidly 
disappears from the mouth.” 

In other words, why pick on soft 
drinks, which wash away much 
more quickly than many other sug- 
ary foodstuffs? 

On top of the acid produced by 
the sugar-bacteria team, human 
teeth have to contend with other 
acids, essential ingredients of the 
soft drinks themselves. Some of 
these, such as tartaric acid and 
citric acid, are well known; they’re 
also found in fruit juices and can 
cause erosion of the enamel only 
when taken in huge amounts or 
when the neutralizing power of the 
saliva is inadequate. But one other 
acid, phosphoric, an important in- 
gredient in two-thirds of all soft 
drinks, is rarely mentioned by soft 
drink officials. Yet its use has been 
known at least since 1911, when Dr. 
Wiley discovered it. 

For detailed information about 
phosphoric acid I finally had to go 
to Dr. Clive McCay at Cornell. 
According to him, it makes cola 
drinks just about as acid as vinegar. 
(The sugar masks the taste.) Bio- 
chemists express acidity in terms of 

a standard called “pH.” A pH of 
seven, for example, is the neutral 
point between acidity and alkalin- 
ity; anything lower than seven is 
acid, anything higher, alkaline. A 
pH of 5 or less causes some erosion 
in teeth. But the pH of cola drinks 
(and vinegar), says Dr. McCay, is 
as low as 2.6. Although colas con- 
tain what seems to be a tiny amount 
(0 055 per cent) of phosphoric acid, 
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it’s enough, he warns, to cause dan- 
gerous erosion. 

Dr. McCay has run tests on cola 
beverages since 1943, when, as the 
Navy’s chief nutritionist, he first 
became interested in the problem. 
In one experiment, using rats most- 
ly, but confirming his results with 
dogs and monkeys, he found that 
in six months’ time, rats fed a well- 
balanced diet had their teeth eroded 
to the gum line when given nothing 
to drink but the equivalent of a 
daily bottle of cola. He believes, 
also, that despite the counter-action 
of saliva and their much sturdier 
construction, human teeth too are 
eroded by the acid in cola drinks. 
The degree of erosion depends upon 
the individual “buffering” capacity 
of the saliva. But only a few of the 
men and women he tested, Dr. Mc- 
Cay told me, could fully ward off 
the acidity. 

Beverage company chemists, on 
the other hand, protest that the test 
methods employed by Dr. McCay 
were faulty; that he fed his rats 
many times more cola than any 
human in his right mind would 
ever drink. 

Where, then, do soft drinks stand 
in the final totting up? Undoubted- 
ly, they’re refreshing; they give you 
a “lift.” Emotionally, they may even 
be necessary to some adults and 
children; they give you a sense of 


EXPENSIVE PICKUP 


“euphoria,” of well-being. They’re 
even -used in special hospital diets. 

Soft drinks are produced under 
the most sanitary conditions; plants 
are constantly inspected by health 
authorities. And, finally, while can- 
dy bars have shrunk in size at the 
same time that their price has 
swelled, you can still get the same 
amount of pop as you could half a 
century ago—for a nickel. 

On the debit side, soft drinks are 
definitely under nutritional and 
dental fire. The most conservative 
advice of the most conservative nu- 
tritionists recommends a radical cut 
in our national sugar consumption. 
And if we take this advice, our aver- 
age consumption of sugar through 
soft drinks—now about 10 pounds 
a year—would be cut to five. 

But the “average” person, as one 
company official rightly pointed 
out, is a statistical myth. How 
much pop can you as an individual 
drink without harming your teeth 
and nutrition? That depends. Are 
you getting enough of all of the es- 
sential nutrients in your general 
diet? Are your teeth immune to de- 
cay? If your answer to both these 
questions is yes, then you can prob- 
ably drink quite a lot of pop with- 
out harm. If your answer to either 
or both is no, then you’d better go 
slow. 

Personally, I like the stuff. @& 





@ A YOUNG MAN once found a dollar bill in the street. From that day 
forward he never lifted his eyes from the ground when he was walking. 
In the course of his lifetime he accumulated 14,391 buttons, 28,447 pins, 
2 nickels, 8 pennies, a bent back and a miserly disposition. 

He lost the glories of the light, the smiles of his friends, the songs of 
birds, the beauties of nature and opportunity to serve his fellowmen and 


spread happiness. 


—Duncan Caldwell 
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The Heavenly Church 
of Pastor Buege 


BY GEORGE GRIM 


Art, science and faith live in quiet harmony in this simple church 


Sir you PLUNKED the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa down in the midst of 
a modest, one-family-house Ameri- 
can neighborhood, you couldn't 
have caused more conversation 
than did Pastor Buege and his lean- 
ing-wall church in Minneapolis. 
But that conversation, some of it 
derisive at first, now takes the form 
of a lecture on the finer points of 
ultra-modern church architecture. 

And it sometimes includes the 
story of a very determined young 
pastor named William Buege who 
once built a Georgian church out 
of canvas on Bougainville in the 
middle of a Pacific war, when he 
was chaplain of an American in- 
fantry regiment. For the Méil- 
waukee-born Buege, now °38, the 
challenge of Bougainville was no 
greater than the one he received in 
1946 in the form of an invitation 
from a Minneapolis church—Christ 
Lutheran. Its pastor had died. The 
congregation was a conservative, 
modest-income group with some 
$90,000 ready to build a new 
church. A dynamic leader was 
needed. Would Pastor Buege ac- 
cept? He talked it over with his 
attractive wife, and decided to an- 
swer the call. 


None of the new parishioners 
had ever heard about the miracle 
church on Bougainville. But they 
had spent $5,000 on a set of draw- 
ings for a vest-pocket Gothic ca- 
thedral, to be planted among their 
little, slant-roofed homes. 

The new pastor looked at those 
drawings and said nothing. But he 
knew that, somehow, he had to 


The exterior is unusual, yet dignified 
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build a church as dynamic as that 
one the Gls had known on the 
steaming Pacific island. He also 
knew that this would take more 
doing than the discovery of tar- 
paper and a parachute in a jungle. 

Buege studied its wedding-cake 
design. He had no desire to run 
counter to the wishes of the pastor 
who had just died and whose 27 
years of service were in the minds 
of the congregation. 

So he made a wearying search of 
the files, reading all the old letters 
of the old pastor. Perhaps, in some 
of them, he would find doubts about 
this Gothic church. Almost at the 
moment of his giving up, out came 
that letter. The old pastor had not 
been convinced this was the best 
design. He had wondered about it. 


a * -_ 


With that as a starter, Buege de- 
cided to get the current price of the 
conventional Gothic church. He 
couldn’t conceal his first feeling of 
hope when it came to $367,000, 
without the stained glass. 

“This, gentlemen of the vestry, 
would cost more than half a million 
dollars,” he said. “You simply can- 
not raise that much money. We 
cannot saddle ourselves with such 
a debt. After all, our church has a 
job to do—we cannot devote all 
our energy to paying old bills.” 

He waited. The question came. 

“Then what do we do, pastor, 
forget the whole thing?” 

From then on, Pastor Buege’s 
campaign shifted into high gear. 
He studied church architecture, 
haunting libraries and Lutheran 


Arcade joins the new structure with the old parish house (out of picture, at right) 
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collections. He badgered architects 
about their ideas. He visited more 
churches than he thought existed 
in his part of America. It was a 
fellow pastor—a Finn—who put 
the light to the inspiration. 

“These churches in Finland are 
so clean and so wonderfully inspir- 
ing,” he said. “There is one man 
who might design such a church. 
His name is Eliel Saarinen.” 

The young architect to whom 
Pastor Buege went for encourage- 
ment only laughed. “Saarinen 
wouldn’t touch a little job like that 
church of yours,” he said. “He only 
builds impressive things.” 

But the pastor of Bougainville 
had managed to requisition things 
before. He decided to lay siege to 
75-year-old Saarinen. He wrote 
the great architect a letter. 

“We want an honest church . . .” 
the letter began. Near its end, a 
challenge: could a man, even so 
famous as Saarinen, design some- 
thing holy? Was that in his genius? 

The letter produced an invita- 
tion to Buege to come to Cran- 
brook, Michigan, to talk with the 
elder Saarinen. Buege charmed 
him—and got a promise of plans 
for a modest fee. 

Now, thought the pastor on the 
train home, how to sell a modern 
church to his conservative congre- 
gation. He could wait until the 
big sketches came. Nine of them 
arrived, beautifully detailed. They 
showed a church of brick outside 
and inside. The outside walls 
leaned a little. The inside was 
stark. No wall was parallel to any 
other. But there was the dominat- 
ing feature—a cross that would be 
16 feet high, casting a slowly mov- 
ing shadow across the chancel. 


Natural light floods baptistry and chancel 


For a week, Pastor Buege enter- 
tained the congregation in small 
groups. “Don’t call this proposed 
building a name,” he said. “Don’t 
think it looks like anything you 
know. Just look. 

“Remember, that flat roof comes 
from the Bible. Solomon’s temple 
had a flat roof. This church, too, 
has a roof divinely designed. 

“And put out of your minds that 
the Gothic church was of a holy 
design. Its shape came from land 
taxes, the convenience and custom 
of many years ago. 

“This is a dynamic, living church. 
It’s an honest building. Now, look 
at the designs, and let me know 
what you think.” 

To the finance committee, Buege 
whispered that this church would 
cost only a bit more than half the 
price of the Gothic design. 

By the week’s end, the sim- 
ple church had received the vote 
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Nave (above) comfortably seats 750. Aluminum cross 


of the congregation. Its members 
weren’t entirely convinced but—go 
ahead, they said. 

The next year was a maddening 
one. A strike in the building trade 
delayed the building after part of 
its stark walls had gone up. The 
neighbors began to wisecrack about 
the place. What sort of a church 
was that, they asked Buege’s parish- 
ioners, who had begun to wonder 
themselves. 

But, with some miraculous force, 
the building was suddenly ready. 
The strange windows bathed the 
interior in soft light that never be- 
came gloom. The single decorative 
feature, the enormous metal cross 
fastened into the curving brick wall 
at the back of the altar, worked its 
power: If a man didn’t know what 
to do about a cross, he was sud- 
denly uncomfortable. 

It’s more than a year since that 
first Sunday. Visitors from all over 
the world have come to.marvel at 
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(right) dominates interior 


the church’s stark simplicity and 
its inherent holiness. 

The congregation has increased 
in number. Pastor Buege didn’t 
stop until the women had a spar- 
kling kitchen that was efficient . . . 
the choir had its own room .. . the 
right plants were in the right place 
in the sanctuary... . 

Architect Saarinen died not long 
after the Church’s dedication. His 
lifetime of achievement had been 
given a benediction by the perfect 
little church in Minnesota. 

The winds of Bougainville have 
long since torn their way through 
the deserted canvas chapel of Chap- 
lain Buege. 

But the blizzards of a Minnesota 
winter, the searing heat of summer 
suns can only add a gentle weather- 
ing to the church with its walls out 
of plumb . . . but its soul pointing 
straight to heaven. 

Pastor Buege has passed a small 
miracle! 

















li You Were Born 
Again Tomorrow... 


BY STRINGFELLOW BARR 





@ LET'S PRETEND that you haye not yet been born but will be born 
this year, somewhere on the planet, somewhere in this Mighty 
Neighborhood. And let’s try to estimate your chances of living a 
happy, healthy, decent and useful life. 

If you are born this year, then on the same day more than 
200,000 other babies will be born, all over the world. 

You will have less than one chance in 20 of being born in the 
United States. Your chance of being born in the Soviet Union will 
be not much better. 

You will probably be colored. Remember that you and the 
200,000 other squawking brats who will be the day’s baby crop are 
going to be born all over the planet and that there are just not 
many openings in the places where the white race lives. You must 
take your chances with the other babies. And the chances are, you 
will be colored—colored black or colored brown or colored yellow. 

Your chances of being born white this year are not more than 
one in three. Your chances of being Chinese are one in four; of 
being born in India, better than one in nine. 

If you are born colored, you will probably be born either among 
people who have recently revolted and thrown out the white folks 
who used to govern them or else in a country that is still trying to 
throw the white folks out. 

You have only about one chance in four of being born a 
Christian. It is far more likely that you will be born a Confucian 
or a Buddhist, a Mohammedan or a Taoist. 

If you are born in the United States you will probably live 








longer than a year. But if you are born in India, which is more 
likely, you have only a little better than a one-to-four chance of 
living more than a year. But cheer up! Your chances in some places 
would be worse; and, besides, even if you survive babyhood in 
India, you have only a 50-50 chance of growing to maturity. 

If you are born colored, the chances are overwhelming that you 
will be chronically sick all your life—from malaria or intestinal 
parasites or tuberculosis or maybe leprosy. And even if you are 
not chronically sick, you are likely to be weak from hunger. You 
have about a two-to-one chance of suffering from malnutrition. 

Again, if you are born colored, you have only a one-to-four 
chance of learning to read. And since you almost certainly will not 
own a radio, you will be pretty well cut off from that part of the 
human family that has enough to eat and that is reasonably 
healthy. You will most likely live in a mud hut, with a dirt floor 
and no chimney, its roof thatched with straw. You will almost cer- 
tainly work on the land, and most of what you raise will go to the 
landlord. In addition, you are likely to be deeply in debt to the 
local moneylender, and you may have to pay him annual interest 
of anywhere from 30 to 100 per cent. 


What I am describing is the actual condition of mankind in the 
middle of the 20th century. To explain how it got there would in- 
volve a good deal of history for which we have no time here. The 
point is, that is where it got. Many millions of these sick, hungry, 
illiterate and oppressed people belong to “the free nations” we 
propose to lead in a crusade against communism. We had better 
take a good look at the real world we live in before we lead much 
further. We had better base American foreign policy on real facts. 

When we Americans look at Russia, all that we see is tyranny. 
When millions of these wretched outcasts look at her, what they 
see is liberation from the landlord and the moneylender, and the 
planned reconstruction of their country on the basis of modern 
machinery. They see a possible end to a kind of misery and despair 
which most Americans have never seen. Tyranny does not frighten 
them; they have never known anything else. We had better stop 
shouting slogans at them long enough to try with all our might to 
imagine their misery, and offer a better solution to their real 
problem than communism offers. 


(Extracted from Let’s Join the Human Race by Stringfellow Barr. Copyright by 
the University of Chicago, published by the University of Chicago » 
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Worth A Whistle? 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Jerry Cooke 


@® were’s the kind of American 
beauty you turn to look at twice. 
young, fresh, candid, wholesome, 
bursting with vitamins. Worth any 
young man’s whistle. 

But he’d probably refrain. For 
Jan Lothian looks so demure and 
proper, Joyce Stewart like the coun- 
try girl she is, Pat Hardy so much 


Jan was an English 
girl, is married to 
Canadian actor 


- 


the breezy, outdoor type. Nice girls. 
By day, they look like this. By 
night? Turn page to see how they 
magnificently decorate the Copaca- 
bana chorus. Yep, show girls. And 
nice girls. Times have changed, or 
chorines have, for you could intro- 
duce Jan, Joyce or Pat to stuffy 
Aunt Minnie without a qualm. 
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How they see each other 3 
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Jan writes husband, family at home; 








Pat joins in girls’ banter between shows Joyce giggles at dressing room joke 
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Talk is more teenage than B’way 


Pat, the outdoor girl, transformed 








Indiana Story: 


Where the Fryin’ 
Fishes Pay 


BY J. P. FOLINSBEE 


These Indianans have turned a fish-fry into a civic institution 


@ TWO CHARTERED 
buses, crowded with 
youngsters, rolled 
over the low hills and 
past the ripening corn 
fields of northern In- 
diana. Turning off 
the highway, they 
stopped inside a rus- 
tic gateway which 
bore a huge placard: 
“Jonah Club Head- 
quarters.” Older chil- 
dren cried excitedly, 
*‘We’re here! It’s 
Camp McClure! 
There’s the lake — 
and there are our 
daddies!” 

They ran gleefully toward the 
group of widely-grinning men 
drawn up in sturdy ranks before 
the log camp buildings. Each man 
was decked in a billowing white 
apron, a tall chef's hat, and wore 
a large badge pinned to his shirt. 
Happy confusion ensued, with the 
badges, each bearing a _ child’s 
name, identifying which Jonah Club 
“daddy” belonged to each young- 
ster. The children, who were be- 
ing adopted for a long week-end 
from Cary’s Orphanage in Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, knew the game well 
from previous memorable summers. 
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With their “daddies” 
found, they trooped 
down to the lake- 
shore. There, long ta- 
bles were set under 
towering trees, and a 
monster banner float- 
ed against the sky. 
WE ADMIT THAT THE 
WHALE SWALLOWED 
JONAH, it declared in 
confident gold letters, 
BUT IF WE HAD BEEN 
THERE IT WOULD 
HAVE BEEN A DIFFER- 
ENT STORY! 

Toys and other 
gifts were set at each 
place, and a few mo- 

ments later, the children were ex- 
claiming over platters of lake fish 
which Jonah Clubbers rushed to 
them from outdoor frying kettles. 

To members of the famous Ak- 
ron Jonah Club, the now-tradi- 
tional week-end with the children 
at Camp McClure is only one 
event in a year-round program of 
good times. An organization made 
up of farmers, business and pro- 
fessional men, the Jonah Club has, 
in 15 years, put the Indiana towns 
of Akron and Rochester on the 
map as places where goodwill, fun 
and heavy eating have added up 





to an impressive score in commu- 
nity cooperation and achievement. 

No one in Akron suspected that 
a tradition was in the making when 
the town was invited to play host 
to a “muck crop” demonstration 
sponsored by Purdue University in 
1936. The demonstration was set 
up for a discussion of the scientific 
secrets of turning drained lake-beds 
into crop dollars, but it posed a 
considerable problem. Akron, with 
a population of just over 900, 
would be hard-pressed to feed and 
entertain 300-odd expected vis- 
itors. For once, even the resource- 
ful women’s groups were stumped. 
Legend now has it that. two lead- 
ing citizens, Whitney Gast and 
Forest Higgins, consumed a rich— 
and very large—gooseberry pie to- 


gether as they pondered the diffi- 
culties of feeding a multitude. That 
night, they solemnly claim, they 


were each visited in their dreams 
by a benevolent creature identified 
simply as the “Kingfish.” It was 
the irresistible will of the Kingfish 
who had once instructed Jonah 
in the techniques of housekeeping 
in a whale), they informed neigh- 
bors the next morning, that Akron 
should hold a fish-fry for its visitors. 

The joke, and the spirit of the 
Kingfish, caught on. With bor- 
rowed doughnut cookers, a $100 
loan from the bank (the loan is 
still being reduced at the tongue- 
in-cheek rate of 10 cents a year), 
and supplies donated by almost 
everyone, the town put on a fish- 
fry destined to long outlive the 
agricultural eye-openers of the af- 
ternoon. In fact, enthusiasm ran 
so high that the Kingfish and his 
disciples—who by now had ac- 
quired numerous fanciful and fishy 


titles—were asked to repeat their 
success a week later. Soon, re- 
quests were pouring in from four 
counties and the Jonah Club was 
officially born. Since, Jonah Club- 
bers have made short work of more 
than 100,000 pounds of -fish to the 
delight of some 125,000 people in 
every corner of Indiana and many 
from Ohio and Illinois. 

So magic is their reputation as 
friers that crowds in excess of 
3,000 are not unusual, and they 
have, on many occasions, painless- 
ly raised sums of money in a single 
evening that it would take most 
towns of comparable size months 
to collect. 

Jonah Club’ membership reads 
like a cross-section of any small 
American town. An_ average 
“breadline” at a fry will see white- 
aproned dirt farmers, bankers, a 
judge, a school superintendent, a 
doctor, a mechanic and perhaps a 
celebrity or two preparing the 
sizzling fillets side by side. No 
Jonah has ever received a penny 
in salary, although they have been 
known to work all night cleaning 
fish, and most Jonahs give several 
strenuous 40-hour weeks to club 
activities each year. 

In recent years, the Jonahs have 
become so well-known, and their 
influence has become so _ wide- 
spread that the club decided to 
incorporate under Indiana laws in 
January of 1950. But their principal 
concerns remain.good fun and com- 
munity welfare. 

They work at cost, and hand- 
some profits are tagged for worth- 
while projects. Since the war, these 
have enabled them to give a $250 
traction bed to Woodlawn Hospi- 
tal in Rochester, a resuscitator to 
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the fire departments of the two 
towns, and a brace of costly polio 
chairs to unfortunate victims in 
the area. Each year they donate 
$50 each to the cancer fund in four 
counties, and $500 each to the 4-H 
fairs in two of these. 

With the Jonahs demonstrating 
what a mixture of energy and im- 
agination can do, Rochester and 
Akron people have completely lost 
patience with wishful thinking and 
municipal red tape. When either 
of the virtually twin communities 
want something done, they call on 
genial Estel Bemenderfer, a retired 
state trooper who is now the 


Jonah’s Vice-Kingfish. The results 
are never disappointing. 

For example, the gymnasium in 
Akron ran into financial difficul- 
ties. The committee needed $2,500 
in a hurry to meet a contracting 


clause. A distress call went out to 
the Jonahs, and a simple, one-inch 
announcement of a community fish 
fry appeared in Rochester and 
Akron papers. Two days later, the 
fry was held and raised $2,800 
toward the completion of the gym. 
Akron students, launching a Junior 
Jonah “small fry,” raised $1,800 for 
band uniforms the same way. 
Where a community campaign 
is involved, everyone donates. One 


DOG KNOWS BEST 


bakery provides huge cartons of 
specially ground cracker crumbs, 
and another has given more than 
200 loaves of bread on several oc- 
casions. Dairy concerns and farm- 
ers drive up to the banquet hall 
with butter and lard by the gallon, 
and truck gardeners frequently 
stagger in with overflowing crates 
of celery, radishes, cucumbers, to- 
matoes and other produce in sea- 
son. A Fort Wayne potato chip 
company has frequently given as 
many as 1,200 free packets of 
chips, and members’ wives turn out 
cakes and cookies. 

Since the Jonah Club was organ- 
ized, community cooperation has 
soared. Akron is the smallest town 
in America with a Community 
Chest program, which the club 
initiated. Achievement banquets 
are held each year, when town 
businessmen don aprons and play 
hosts-of-the-day to farmers at a 
cost in excess of $5,000. The divi- 
dends in mutual goodwill, however, 
have proved enormous. 

“You can see the difference in 
a thousand ways,” Whitney Gast, 
who hasn’t missed a fry in 15 
years, puts it. “Everyone seems to 
pull together, and we like to think 
our towns are better places to live 
in since the Jonahs came.” & 8 





@ A GRANDFATHER visited a household in which he had a little grandson 
who had spent part of the summer at a boy’s camp. The lad talked so 
enthusiastically about the camp that his grandfather offered a slight 
reminder. “After all, though,” he remarked, “you were rather anxious to 


get home, weren’t you?” 


“Well,” replied the lad thoughtfully, “not 'specially.” 


Then after a bit 


he added, “Some of the fellows were—those that had dogs.” 


—Burton Messenger 











Oh, Your 
Aching Feet 


@ THEY NEEDN’T—if you wear. the 
right shoes. 

Roomy in the toes, snug in the 
heel, t to fit your feet (and 
all their 52 bones), which are as 
distinctive as your fingerprints. 

How many of the four pairs you 
bought last year (3.93 is the U.S. 
average, says the National Shoe 
Institute of America) are really 
comfortable? Can they take you 
painlessly thro the six miles a 
steno walks daily? The weary 11 
a shopper trudges at Christmas? 

For samples of female feet which 
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LOW INSTEP: The straps ride 
loose and high over this lady's in 
step; her foot slides into the toe 
as she walks. Below, the high, 
elasticized vamp holds toe and 
heel snugly in place, hugs the arch 


PLUMP FOOT: Anklestrap, fussy 
design, and baby-toe, cuts her foot 
short and makes her ankle look, 
well, substantial. Below, the longer 
toe slenderizes the foot, the low 
side gives plumpness ample room. 








HIGH INSTEP: The high vamp 
cuts into her high, graceful instep, 
shortening the foot . . . and leaving 
telltale welts. (Ouch!) Below, since 
a high instep is quite attractive, she 
should emphasize with low vamp. 


THIN ANKLE: This poorly fitted 
pump makes the ankle look bony, 


permits the foot to “float” in the 
shoe. Below, this lucky lady can 
wear ankle straps, which give width 
to her foot, grace to her ankle. @& 
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® a DRASTIC DROP in blood donations 
was noticed by Red Cross officials 
in Long Island, New York, towns 
last March. Investigation soon re- 
vealed the reason: a rumor that 
wounded soldiers in Korea were 
forced to pay between $25 and $35 a 
pint for the blood freely donated by 
their countrymen. Although the 
story was as ridiculous as it was 
vicious, some Long Islanders ac- 
cepted it. Not until Red Cross offi- 
cials broadcast strenuous denials did 
the blood bank begin to recoup its 
losses. 

The war-borne plague of rumors 
has returned. Once again, as during 
World War II, we are prey to a 
weird crop of false tales which serve 
no other end than to lower morale, 
destroy confidence in the nation’s 
leaders and poison relations with 
our allies. 

The old Hitlerian principle of the 
bigger the lic, the easier its accept- 
ance is exemplified by the howlers 
currently bedeviling us: 

e In California, sweet-faced 
housewives repeat the slander that 
Truman is an habitual drunkard. 

e Among servicemen’s families in 
Massachusetts, the falsehood _ is 
spread that recruits are being sent 
overseas before they’ve learned to 
fire a rifle. 

e In New York City, the rumor 
is heard that air-raid drills in the 
schools are making the children 
neurotic. 

e In Chicago, citizens complain 
that while our boys were freezing 
in Korea last winter, the Army was 
selling winter garments as surplus. 

e In New York’s Harlem all sorts 
of false tales are circulated—in- 
cluding another blood story: that 
while the Red Cross solicits Ne- 





groes’ blood, it denies its use to 
Negro patients in civilian hospitals 
until all the white patients have 
been cared for. 

e In southern communities, ru- 
mors circulate that the Army has 
withdrawn bayonets from Negro 
and white soldiers in “integrated” 
outfits because they have been us- 
ing the weapons on each other in 
racial outbursts. The truth, as the 


armed forces have often indicated, 
is that the anti-Jim Crow program 
has proceeded harmoniously. 


Rumors are a recurrent phenom- 
enon of every period of crisis. They 
flourish in a situation where indi- 
viduals are anxiety-ridden, cut off 
from adequate sourcés of informa- 
tion, and helpless in the face of 
great events controlling their des- 
tiny. Every war brings a-flood of 
rumors. Indeed, the startling thing 
is how frequently the same rumors 
reappear. 

Do you remember hearing, dur- 
ing the last war, the story of the 
mother who received a letter from 
her GI son who was a war prisoner 
in Japan? The GI rattled on for 
a time about how excellently he 
was being treated, and then he 
mentioned that he had undertaken 
a new hobby:  stamp-collecting. 
Would his mother please steam off 
the stamp on this envelope and save 
it for him? When she did, she 
found the shocker: “They’ve cut 
off my tongue.” That same tale 
first staggered the nation during 
World War I, when the unfortu- 
nate soldier was a captive in Ger- 
many. 

Equally famous was the story of 
the German submarine which had 
been captured off Long Island. 


Our war crisis jitters keep in 
time with the revival of an old 
tune of coffinless corpses and 
draft-dodging by minorities 


When the prisoners were searched, 
the authorities found—ticket stubs 
from the Radio City Music Hall! 
Clever fellows, those Germans. 
During World War I, the sub was 
picked up north of Boston and the 
culture-hungry crewmen = surren- 
dered stubs from a movie house in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

And then there’s the weird tale 
of the coffinless corpses. After Pearl 
Harbor, it ran this way: an army 
transport had docked in Brooklyn 
with a cargo of 2,000 dead Gls, 
loaded in such a hurry that there 
hadn’t been time to find enough 
coffins for them. Volunteers could 
earn $4 an hour removing the sol- 
diers from gunny sacks. Hundreds 
of citizens phoned the Army offer- 
ing their services. The military’s 
dismay was not lessened by the 
knowledge that the same shipload 
of corpses had journeyed from 
France to Hoboken in 1918—and 
indeed had been periodically reap- 
pearing in New York harbor ever 
since 1854, when a merchantman 
named the Black Warrior had had 
a run-in with the Spaniards in 
Cuba. 

Most rumors fall into three well- 
defined classes, according to Pro- 
fessor Robert H. Knapp of Wes- 
leyan University, a leading author- 
ity in the field. First, the pipe-dream 
or wish rumor, which calms fears 
by promising an optimistic outcome 
to a current crisis. (The Russians 
will retire from Eastern Germany 


in six months. The Chinese Reds 
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are running out of manpower.) 
Second, the bogie rumor—tfar more 
popular, which directly exploits 
fears and anxieties. Third, the 
wedge-driving or ageression rumor 

“so termed because of its effect 
in dividing groups and destroying 
loyalties.” You know the type: the 
current stories, for example, that 
the Jews or the Catholics or the 
Negroes are evading the draft. 

During the war Knapp once 
classified 1,089 rumors from all 
parts of the country. Nearly two- 
thirds (65.9 per cent) were Wedge- 
Driving Rumors; 25.4 per cent were 
Fear Rumors; only 2 per cent Pipe- 
Dream Rumors, and the others 
miscellaneous. 

The Wedge-Driving Rumors were 
of every sort: anti-semitic, anti- 
Negro, anti-British, anti-Army and 
Navy, anti-labor. Knapp found that 
whenever the rumors could be 


checked, 98 per cent were found to 
be fabrications. But the lack of fact 
never restrained the spread of a 
rumor, if it possessed the necessary 
psychological ingredients. 

Our British cousins suffered reg- 


ular assaults—including the one 
that the U. S. government would 
not allow sugar for canning pur- 
poses because all the sugar had been 
sent to England to make marma- 
lade. An even more vicious slander 
held that the British never bombed 
the Krupp works because Winston 
Churchill owned stock in the com- 
pany. (Needless to say, the Krupp 
works had been bombed many 
times.) Negroes figured in any 
number of horror tales. One rumor 
whipped around Virginia that Ne- 
groes were purchasing all the ice 
picks in sight in preparation for a 
revolt. 
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Why do people start and spread 
such stories? During the war, it 
was widely suspected that Axis 
agents set afloat many rumors, but 
the FBI was never able to locate 
any enemy “rumor factory” in this 
country. Usually when it investi- 
gated some particularly vicious ru- 
mor, the source turned out to be 
harmless, the rumor having ac- 
quired its virulent overtones in the 
retelling. On the other hand, it was 
apparent during the war that the 
wedge-driving rumors paralleled 
the propaganda line of the Axis 
radio. Either the stations gave the 
hint to fascist sympathizers in this 
country, or they merely reflected 
divisive currents known to exist in 
this polyglot land. 

When rumors get started, they 
spread because they appease a deep 
psychic «raving.. “Rumors express 
and gratify the emotional needs of 
the community,” Dr. Knapp has 
written, “in much the same way as 
day dreams and fantasy fufill the 
needs of the individual.” Rumor 
allows individuals and groups to 
allay their abiding anxieties and 
work off their guilt feelings in a 
relatively simple way. 

Not all subject matter lends it- 
self to rumor-mongering. As Dr. 
Gordon Allport of Harvard has 
pointed out, the topic must both be 
important to the rumor-spreaders 
and their information about it am- 
biguous. When one of these two 
factors is lacking, there is no rumor. 
To take an extreme case, six years 
ago the end of the war in Europe 
was of vast importance to almost 
everyone, but once it was an- 
nounced that on May 8 President 
Truman would proclaim the end 
of hostilities, all rumors about an 





HERE COME THE RUMORS AGAIN 


armistice promptly ceased; infor- 
mation was now precise rather than 
ambiguous. Conversely, a platoon 
of rumor-mongers would make lit- 
tle headway in Brooklyn, New York 
with the story that the Moslems 
were about to change their dietary 
laws. In Brooklyn that isn’t im- 
portant. 

Where the proper psychological 
conditions are present, rumors 
spread with startling rapidity. Dr. 
Hadley Cantril of Princeton once 
launched two rumors with a group 
of six students: he told them that 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
were planning to attend the next 
prom, and also that the President’s 
cabinet was soon going to tour the 
Princeton campus. A week later, 
spot-checks showed that 2,000 stu- 
dents had heard the rumor about 
the Windsors. Indeed, the whole 
town of Princeton was agog over 
the Windsor’s impending arrival. 
By contrast, the other rumor about 
the visit of the Cabinet could not 
be detected a week after it was 
started; the students were bored by 
visits of Washington dignitaries. 

Not only do rumors spread rap- 
idly, but they undergo frequent dis- 
tortions in the process. Dr. Allport 
was the first to employ a laboratory 
technique to demonstrate this. He 
would select eight students, and 
have all but one leave the room. 
The first student would then be 
shown a picture on a screen such 
as an argument in a subway, a 
battle-scene, or a disturbance out- 
side a factory. Then the picture 
would be extinguished, and the sec- 
ond student in the experimental 
group would enter the room. The 
first student would tell the second 
what he saw. Then a third student 


would appear, and listen to the ac- 
count of the second. This would 
continue until the description had 
been retold six or seven times. The 
final reporter would relate his ver- 
sion while the other students (but 
not the reporter) would again see 
the picture on the screen. There 
were always glaring discrepancies 
between the final oral description 
and what they saw before them. 
In the case of a scene showing a 
white man menacing a Negro with 
a razor, the last reporter generally 
had the razor in the Negro’s hand. 
This is typical of the way stereo- 
typed prejudice colors the develop- 
ment of rumor. 

Rumors often result in much 
damage. Even when they do not 
victimize specific individuals, they 
have a divisive, demoralizing effect 
on the nation as a whole—exacer- 
bating the tensions between ethnic 
groups, fueling prejudices against 
our foreign allies, destroying confi- 
dence in our military establishment. 
Moreover, psychologists believe that 
persistent. rumor-mongering has a 
corrosive effect on its participants— 
the continual yak-yaking over vague 
horrors and incredible suspicions 
reinforce the very insecurities and 
frustrations of the individual which 
initially give rise to it. Sadly, as 
war tensions rise in Europe and the 
Far East, we seem due for a steady 
swell in the rumor flood. 

Can anything be done to build 
up a degree of public immunity to 
rumor? The 40-odd rumor clinics 
which flourished during the last 
war indicate the most fruitful line 
of approach. The first: such clinic 
was established in Boston in 1942, 
under the aegis of the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Public Safety. 
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It consisted of a small staff of rumor 
analysts; an advisory board made 
up of psychologists, newspapermen, 
law enforcement officials and repre- 
sentatives of business, labor and 
ethnic groups; and several hundred 
“morale wardens” scattered about 
town. 

The “morale wardens” collected 
the rumors. They were generally 
bartenders, waitresses, union shop 
stewards and other individuals 
whose daily work brought them 
into contact with indi- 
viduals. They made regular reports 
to the rumor clinic, and also helped 
to publicize its findings. The clinic 
examined all incoming rumors, 


scores of 


checked their veracity with the ap- 
propriate authorities, and published 
an analysis of the most prevalent 
rumors in a weekly column in the 
Boston Herald-Traveler. The gen- 
eral format was to explode the 


factual inaccuracy of each rumor, 
and also uncover its psychological 
implications. The clinic was in 
operation for 21 months, in the 
course of which it debunked hun- 
dreds of fables devoutly accepted 
by Bostonians—everything from the 
story that gasoline rationing would 
lead to the confiscation of private 
cars to the rumor that in an air- 
raid, aliens would be denied the use 
of public shelters. 

The general feeling among psy- 
chologists is that the rumor clinics 
had a healthy impact in communi- 


WHERE DOES IT GO? 


ties where they were well publicized 
and ably conducted. In Syracuse, 
New York, an effort was made 
to check experimentally on the ef- 
fectiveness of the clinic run_ by 
the Post-Standard. A representative 
sample of townsfolk were polled on. 
whether they believed certain tales 
about the special privileges alleged- 
ly enjoyed by local OPA officials. 
Regular readers of the Post-Stand- 
ard clinic were less prone to accept 
these rumors than non-readers—by 
about 25 per cent. That’s a suff- 
cient achievement to warrant es- 
tablishing a rumor clinic in every 
city across the land. 

A modified form of rumor clink 
is also effective when the coopera- 
tion of a newspaper cannot be. se- 
cured. In the Army, company-sized 
groups experimented with bulletin- 
board clinics. Each morning, the 
latrine gossip current during the 
previous 24 hours was posted with 
appropriate comment and analysis. 
After a week, the bulletin board 
would be cluttered with dozens of 
contradictory rumors—their juxta- 
position inevitably ridiculing the 
institution of rumor-mongering. 

Even individuals can do an effec- 
tive job of rumor-debunking. When 
someone regales you with a juicy 
item, whip out a pad and pencil 
and insist on jotting down full par- 
ticulars. No rebuke is more effec- 
tive in silencing the rumor addict. 
Try it some time. ae 





@ IN LONDON a chap in a pub turned to a friend and said, “You know, 
the most amazing thing happened to me vesterday. I was on the No. 3 bus 
for Charing Cross when who sat down beside me but Adolf .Hitler.” 


Don't be ridiculous,” said his companion. 
No. 3 bus doesn’t go to Charing Cross.” 


“You know very well the 


—Ernest Maass 
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EMOCRACY 
VS. 
COMMUNISM 





Which would you prefer? Life in a democracy ... or under 
communism ? 

For an American, the choice is clearcut: communism holds little 
appeal. But do you know why? Are your reasons intelligent, backed 
by the facts? In an argument, say, can you explain what the real 
differences between the two systems are? 

As an index, Paceant has gone directly to the official documents, 


the aims of the leaders, the ideas expressed by the philosophers on 
both sides. Here are the official attitudes on such basic issues as 
human and property rights, education, religion, work, politics, the 
press and the arts. 

Read—and newly appreciate the system under which you live. 


CONTINUED 
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YOUR RIGHTS AS A HUMAN BEIN G scenes 


“We believe that all men are created equal and that they 

= have the right to equal justice under the law. 

We believe that all men have the right to freedom of 
thought and expression and tlie right to worship as they 
please. 

We believe that all men are entitled to equal opportunities 
for jobs, for homes, for good health and for education. 

We believe that all men should have a voice in their gov- 
ernment and that Government should protect, not usurp, the 
rights of the people. 

These are the basic civil rights which are the source and 
support of our democracy.” (President Truman, Sept. 28, 1948) 


“In the middle west, most of our farm lands are owned by 

the families who operate them. But if a group of farmers 

A wanted to pool their resources and run a collective farm, 
‘ there is no law against it. They could go right ahead... . 
The point I want to make is that the farmers of the prairies 

have made their own free choice and the economic and social 


z 


Tes : 

° - 3 system that resulted was the system of family farms, along 
x cs with cooperatives.” 

‘s 


(Mrs. Edith Sampson, US Representative to the UN Gen. As- 
sembly, Oct. 1, 1950) 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUR KID S ccc 


“The education of the masses in all the nations is the only 
sure basis for the general well-being of all peoples and our 
only hope for permanent peace.” 

(Earl J. McGrath, US Commissioner of Education, Oct. 26, 1950) 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. = 
4dmendment 1, US Constitution) 


“There must be absolute religious liberty, for tyranny and 
intolerance are as abhorrent in matters intellectual and spir- 
itual, as in matters political and material.” 

(Theodore Roosevelt) 
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“Only in the collective can the individual find the means 
giving him the opportunity to develop his inclinations in all 
directions; in consequence, personal freedom is possible only 
in the collective.” (Karl Marx, “German Ideology’’) 


“Civil rights are protected by law, except where they are 
exercised contrary to their social economic purpose. . . .” 


(Art. 1, Civil Code, RSFSR) 


“The land, its natural deposits, waters, forests, mills, fac- 
tories . . . and the bulk of the dwelling houses in the cities 
and industrial localities are state property, that is, belong to 
the whole people.” (Art. 6, Constitution of the USSR) 


“Reinforcing by legislation the abrogation of private prop- 


erty in land, declaring the entire stock of land . . . to be 
national property to belong to the people as a whole [is} the 
basis of the socialist social order, the most important guar 
antee of the rights and freedoms granted to the toilers by 
the socialist revolution.” 

(Vishinsky, “The Law of the Soviet State’) 


“. .. The school must become a weapon of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” (Lenin, “Works”) 


“Education is a weapon whose effect depends on who holds 
it in his hands, and at whom it is aimed.” (Stalin) 


“The Party cannot be neutral toward religion, and it does 
conduct anti-religious propaganda against all and every re- 
ligious prejudice because it stands for science, while religious 
prejudices run counter to science.” (Stalin in “Leninism”) 


CONTINUED 





YOUR JOB 


“Nothing shall . . . require an individual employee to 

render labor or service without his consent, nor . . . to make 

* the quitting of his labor by an individual employee an illegal 

act; nor . . . to compel the performance by an individual 
employee of . . . labor without his consent.” 

(US Code, Labor Management Relations) 


“Employees shall have the right to self-organization, to 
form, join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and to engage 
in other concerted activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining.” (Amendment, National Labor Relations Act) 


YOUR COUNTRY AT- PEACE OR AT WA Rese 


“We have no aggressive purpose. We will not use our 
strength for aggression. We are a tolerant and restrained 
ca people, deeply aware of our moral responsibilities and deeply 
aware of the horrors of war. . . . We will continue to take 
every honorable step we can to avoid general war.” 
(President Truman, Dec. 15, 1950) 


“Our essential purpose is, as it has always been in our 
history, to preserve our free institutions so that freedom and 
justice may survive and continue to flourish. We wish to do 
this peacefully, because peace is the climate in which our free 
institutions flourish best. But we have shown in our history 
that we hold these values so dear that if we must, we will 
fight for them.” (Sec. of State Dean Acheson, Now. 29, 1950) 


“There are more than 1,700 daily newspapers in the United 
States and almost 10,000 weeklies. . . . Each of these papers 
is free to report world news and to comment on this news 
as it likes. Out of this total of 140 million citizens, 1,700 
daily newspapers, and 10,000 weeklies, there are bound to 
be some extremists. There are two ways in which these ex- 
tremists can be handled. One way is to put them in jail; the 
other is to argue with them in the open and bring them under 
the weight of wiser opinion. We prefer the latter.” 

(Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, Oct. 24, 1947) 


“Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of the 
press. ... (Amendment 1, US Constitution) 





“Voluntary withdrawal of a worker or clerk from govern- 
ment, cooperative and social enterprises and offices, as well 
as voluntary transfer from one enterprise or office to another 

ss 2 2. is forbidden.” (Soviet Law of 26 June 1940) 


“For truancy (more than 20 minutes late) without a valid 
reason, the workers and employees of state, cooperative and 
public enterprises and institutions . . . are to be punished by 
corrective-labor work at the place of work for a period up 
to six months and withholding of salary up to 25 per cent.” 

(Soviet Criminal Code) 


“We are living not only in a state, but in a system of states, 
and the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side with 
imperialist states for a long time is unthinkable. One or the 
other must triumph in the end. And before that end comes, 
a series of frightful clashes between the Soviet Republic and 
the bourgeois states is inevitable.” (Lenin, “Collected Works”) 


“As long as capitalism and Socialism remain, we cannot 
live in peace. In the end one or the other will triumph—a 
funeral requiem will be sung either over the Soviet Republic 
or over world capitalism.” (Lenin, “Collected Works”) 


“We have no freedom of the press for the bourgeoisie. We 
have no freedom of the press for the Mensheviks and Social 
Revolutionaries. . . . But what is there surprising in that? 
We have never pledged ourselves to grant freedom of the 
press to all classes, and to make all classes happy. . . .” 


(Stalin, *Leninism) 


“Every line in our newspapers and magazines, every word 
of the Bolshevik press, must be subordinated to the task of 
training the working class in the spirit of Communism and 
the struggle with survivals of capitalism in the conscience of 
men.” (Page 1 editorial in Pravda) 


CONTINUED 
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VOTING AND POLITICAL ° 


“All citizens of the United States who are otherwise quali- 
fied by law to vote at any election by the people in any State, 
Territory, district, county, city, township, parish, school dis- 
trict, municipality or other territorial subdivision, shall be 
entitled and allowed to vote at all such elections.” (U.S. Code) 


“The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or any other 
state on account of ‘race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. .. .” (Amendment 15, U.S. Constitution) 


NDT pe NR 


“Freedom of speech on the radio must be broad enough to 
¢ 9 provide full and equal opportunity for the presentation to 
the public of all sides of public issues. Indeed, as one licensed 
to operate in a public domain, the licensee has assumed the 
obligation of presenting all sides of important public ques- 
tions, fairly, objectively, and without bias. The public inter- 
est—not the private—is pafamount. 
(Order of the Federal Communications Commission, Jan.16, 1941) 


. Many motion pictures . . . are produced very frankly 
to entertain and do no more than entertain; to make people 
happy; to bring them a pleasant hour or two of complete 
relaxation—a vital necessity in a complex, wearying, worri- 
some world. If the motion picture served no other end but 
that, it would still rank, in my opinion, among the enriching 
forces of life.” (Eric Johnston, Nov. 1947) 


“Music has been a great help in maintaining . . . civiliza- 

tion, and music is international . . . as nations sing and play 

- > e each other’s music, so they gradually grow to understand 

each other better; hence they will, little by little, ease some 

% ® international stresses. When you have sung in a quartet or 

* choir with a man, you are less likely to try to get the better 
i of him outside the concert hall. . . .” 

] t (President Truman, Oct. 1946) 


“Freedom of expression is unique among the liberties . . . 
for it protects and promotes the other freedoms that create a 
free society of happy men... . 

(William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, March 25, 1948) 
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“Several parties and, accordingly, freedom for parties as 
well, can exist only in a society where there are antagonistic 
classes with hostile and irreconcilable interests. . . . In the 
USSR, however, there are no longer such classes... . . In 
the USSR there is ground for one party only—the Communist 
Party; and in the USSR only one party can exist—the Com- 
munist Party.” 

(Stalin, Report on the Draft Constitution of the USSR, 1936) 


“Possessing an audience of millions and penetrating to the 
most far-flung and ‘deaf’ corners of our immense country, 
the Soviet radio must carry to the widest masses the teachings 
of Marx-Lenin-Stalin. .. .” (“USSR Speaking,” No. 2, 1935) 


“In order . . . to become a genuine loudspeaker for the 
Party addressing the millions of workers, political information 
[on the radio} must be outstanding in its loyalty to the Party’s 
interests and activity. We reject all indifferent, ‘objective’ 
information.” (“USSR Speaking,” No. 2, 1935) 


“The film is] a great and invaluable force . . . aiding the 
working class and its Party to educate the toilers in the spirit 
of socialism, to organize the masses . . . and to raise their 
cultural and political battle-fitness.” 

(Stalin in “Lenin, Stalin, and the Party on the Film”) 


“The characteristics of this music [V. Muradelli’s “The 
Great Friendship’} are the negation of the basic principles of 
classic music; the cult of atonality, the dissonance and discord 
supposedly expressive of ‘progress’ and ‘novelty’ . . . interest 
is confused, neuropathological combinations . . . turn music 
into cacophony, into a chaotic conglomeration of sounds. . . » 

(General meeting of Moscow composers in Feb. 1948) 


“We do not intend to abandon the war theme. We must 
write of war, so that the generation of young people that 
comes after us can love arms and be ready for struggle and 
victories.” (“Moscow Literary Gazette,” 1946) 
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One day she decided to go to Brazil. In 


a few 


~ 


ns “" 
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weeks she was shooting alligators 


City-and-Jungle Girl 


BY 


® 4 puGcout with two Indians and 

white woman moved down the 
Miranda River, the putt-putt of 
the outboard motor echoing across 
the lush green of Brazil’s Matto 
Grosso. Suddenly the motor died. 
They were out of gas, and it was 
more than 20 miles to cz amp. 

The two natives leaped into the 
water and guided the canoe to the 
jungle shore. The woman was about 
to snap a picture of the scene when 
one of the men screamed. He had 
stepped on an alligator! 
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HARRY JENKINS 


The huge head rose out of the 
water and the jaws opened for the 
kill. The Indian gave a great leap, 
his howl of terror mingling with 
the roar of the alligator. In the 
canoe, the white woman had 
dropped her camera at the first 
shout, grasped her .406 Winchester 
Without hesitation she pumped 
three shots into the reptile’s head. 

The water turned white with the 
threshing of the alligator’s tail. 
Then slowly its blood began to color 
the muddy-brown Miranda 





Che alligator was dead but the 
danger was not past. Lured by fresh 
blood, a swarm of Piranhas ap- 
peared as if by magic. Looking like 
flounders with long saw-teeth, these 
are the most deadly fish in the 
world, capable of taking off a man’s 
foot in a split second. 

The Indians and the woman 
were still knee-deep in water. As 
these man-caters appeared, she and 
one of the natives staggered ashore. 
Che second man was not as fortu- 
nate. One of the fish nipped off a 
toe before he could get away. It 
was an ugly wound that began to 
bleed profusely. The woman at- 
tended to it with her first aid kit. 
Then she and the other Indian 


half-carried, half-dragged the man 
back through the dense jungle. 


Just two montus before she 
was involved in this incident, which 
took place earlier this year, Helen 
Post was working in a New York 
advertising agency and commuting 
to her Sands Point, Long Island, 
home each day on the 5:15. 

A cousin of Emily Post, Helen 
had an interesting job but she was 
not happy. Like many others who 
traveled with her each day on that 
commuter special, she was bored 
with the pattern of her life. Unlike 
the others, Helen Post looked about 
for something that had never been 
done before. Having hunted exten- 
sively, she thought of the Matto 
Grosso, one of the wildest, least- 
known regions left on this globe. 
Why not a book on the Brazilian 
jungles? One morning she rose 
earlier than usual and calmly in- 
formed her 89-year-old mother that 
she was going to Brazil. 

Helen Post took a cab into town 


and while the driver waited, pur- 
chased a 90-cent sun helmet, three 
pairs of surplus army trousers, three 
khaki shirts, a pair of boots and a 
dozen pairs of woolen socks priced 
at 19 cents each. That was the ex- 
tent of her personal equipment. 
Next, she went to her office and 
not only resigned but borrowed an 
office recording machine from her 
astonished boss. The recorder was 
to be an important part of her 
equipment because she planned to 
set all the sounds of the jungle 
down on wax. She would be bring- 
ing the roar of the jaguar and the 
alligator and a thousand sounds of 
the mysterious Matto Grosso right 
into her Long Island living room. 
In this manner she was certain she 
would not lose the feel of the 
wilderness when doing her book. 
She visited the Johnson Out- 
board Motor Co., where she asked 
for a motor without charge. In 
return she promised to give them 


Helen grabbed a nine-foot anaconda 
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a testimonial about their product 
after testing its worth in the jungle. 
They agreed. Finally, she bought 
a surplus gasoline engine to power 
the recorder. She was ready to go. 
She had spent less than $200 and 
was equipped in a single day. 

A few weeks later, after a trip 
by ship, plane, wood-burning train, 
horse and canoe, she was settled in 
her permanent camp deep in the 
jungle wilderness of the Matto 
Grosso, on the banks of the Miran- 
da river. 

With her were her three Indian 
guides, Rosendo, Phillipe and 
Marcelino. They spoke only Por- 
tuguese, and since Helen Post didn’t 
understand a word, they had to 
fall back on sign language. 

Her first experience was prob- 
ably the most exciting. She de- 
cided she wanted to capture a 
jaguar. 


Rosendo explained that 
tracking the big cat was dangerous 
business even for the most experi- 


This peccary squealed for the record 
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enced of men, but Helen insisted. 

So they borrowed a pack of 
trained hunting dogs from a white 
man in the vicinity and a week later 
they had trailed a female jaguar 
and driven it to take refuge in a 
big tree. 

Helen’s heart pounded with an 
excitement she had never known be- 
fore. The 200-pound cat crouched 
on a limb 20 feet above the jungle 
floor. 

Helen Post tried to remember 
all the things the veteran Rosendo 
had told her about jaguar hunting, 
as he handed her the rope. 

She screwed up her courage, ig- 
nored her wildly pounding heart 
as well as a tight, sick sensation 
in the pit of her stomach, and 
strode up to the tree. Then she 
threw one end of the rope to Mar- 
celino and Phillipe and swung her- 
self onto a low-hanging branch. 

The cat was now only about 15 
feet above her. She tossed the 
lasso and it settled about the ja- 
guar’s neck. The animal reared 
back as though to spring down at 
her but at that moment the two 
natives on the other end of the 
rope pulled together and the cat 
was jerked right off her perch. She 
fell to the ground with an enraged 
roar and Helen had her jaguar. 

Such experiences became almost 
commonplace in the days that fol- 
lowed. There was the time she 
was snapping pictures of her jaguar 
as it slunk back and forth in its 
corral. Standing atop the log fence 
the Indians had constructed, Helen 
Post was suddenly aware of a 
charging spotted mass and the 
next moment her camera was 
ripped from her hands by the swipe 
of a great paw. It had missed her 





CITY-AND-]JUNGLE GIRL 


body by inches, its claws catching 
her camera instead. 

Once she was so intent on get- 
ting the recordings of some rare 
birds that she stalked them for 
several hours. Each time the sound 
of the motor powering the recorder 
frightened them away. Each time 
she stubbornly collected her equip- 
ment and followed. By the timé 
their rare chirping was set down 
on wax, she was lost. It was almost 
dark by then. She knew she could 
find her way back by following the 
river but finding the river in that 
darkness was another matter. 

She tried for a short time but 
soon decided she must spend the 
night alone in the jungle. She 
admits to a momentary panic 


which she quickly submerged by 
busying herself collecting wood for 


a fire. Then she settled down to 
wait for morning, her rifle across 
her knees. 

Several times there were move- 
ments in the bush but her fire 
proved an_ effective protection. 
With the coming of dawn she 
found the Miranda River and fol- 
lowed it back to camp. 

She recorded the singing of the 
rare Joa Pinto, a tiny, many-col- 
ored bird so delicate none have 
lived more than a few hours in 
captivity. In order to get these 
sounds she perched in. trees for 
weary hours before their chirping 
would take on wax. The gasoline 
motor, wrapped in a sack to dead- 
en the noise, would be hidden at the 
base of the tree and Helen Post 
would clamber into the branches, 
her always- present microphone 
clutched at the ready. Despite all 
sorts of precautions not to frighten 
the little creatures, it was weeks be- 


She killed this 275-pound jaguar 


fore she accomplished that particu- 
lar mission. 

For six months she continued to 
roam the Matto Grosso, studying 
the wild life, recording, taking her 
pictures. She met every obstacle 
that arose with the skill of the born 
hunter. It was with genuine regret 
that she completed her job of col- 
lecting enough data for her book. 

She is in New York now, culling 
her vast amount of information in 
preparation for the writing of her 
book. But already she is looking 
beyond that project, to another visit 
to the Matto Grosso soon. And after 
that? Perhaps Asia, she says. She 
has heard that the wild buffalo is a 
formidable opponent. She is plan- 
ning to match skills with him in the 
near future. 

“T wonder how he will sound on 
wax,” she laughed. 

It’s a far cry from an advertising 
job and the commuter’s special. But 
Helen Post has found her element. 


ae 
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Rooming In 


With Baby 


Pictures for PaceEANt by George Heyer 


@ THEY HANDED Edith Atkins the squirming, 


wet bundle that was Shirley right after the 
delivery. The two of them were then wheeled 
into an anteroom and there was David—-Dad, 
now. It seemed no time since David had 
held Edith’s hand during the labor, and now 
the three of them were together. 

The Atkinses were having their baby in a 
new way, rooming-in, pioneered by Yale’s 
University Service at Grace-New Haven Com- 
munity Hospital. It takes us right back to 
grandma’s way of having babies, with all the 
advantages and none of the dangers. It allows 
mothers to keep their babies beside. them in 
their cribs, to get acquainted with them im- 
mediately, to love and learn about them. 

Doctors are at last coming to believe that 
newborn infants need a mother’s love, warmth 
and bodily contact as soon as possible—to 
help them in their struggle to get going inde- 
pendently in a cold outside world. They are 
finding that the hospital nursery prevents this, 
is an obstacle to breast feeding, and outrages 
the instincts of both mothers and babies. 

4 Shirley gets a better send-off into life 


CONTINUED 
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Father David’s first concern is Edith, as he rushes in, ignoring baby at her side 


A family is born 


When grandma had her babies 
at home, surrounded by familiar 
things and people, everyone con- 
cerned was better off psychologi- 
cally. It wasn’t very sanitary, and 
there was little provision for emer- 
gencies. So doctors got mothers into 
hospitals to have babies safely. Then 


He discovers brand-new Shirley, still wet 
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hospitals took babies away from 
mothers and put them into nurseries 
to save themselves work. 

But now they find that mothers 
and babies are important to each 
other. Many maladjustments stem 
from artificial separation. So they 
are giving babies back to parents. 


First overture by the first man in her life 














“I can’t believe it! ’'m so proud!” exclaimed Edith. Dad looks pretty well sold, too 
CONTINUED 
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In bed first day, Edith learns from understanding nurse how to clean and handle baby 


Rooming-in encourages what comes naturally 
Although the 


medical experts 
agree pretty unanimously that 
there’s no food like mother’s milk 
for newborn babies, very few moth- 
ers succeed at breast feeding. Only 
half of them try it, and half of these 
fail. 

A lot of things are to blame, in- 
cluding our frantic and insecure 
world which makes it difficult for 
a woman to relax confidently and 
achieve the serene contentment 
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that is necessary even for cows to 
produce milk. But the hospital 
nursery, with its rigid feeding hours 
and overworked nurses does every- 
thing possible to upset this attitude. 

Breast feeding just doesn’t work 
well on tight schedules and ap- 
pointed hours. It is hampered by 
“supplementary” bottles. The best 
conditions are not present when the 
two principals involved are stran- 
gers to each other, or when the 
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Lectures and demonstrations have prepared her to nurse Shirley without nervousness 


—like breast feeding 


mother is nervous or hurried. 

One of rooming-in’s most prom- 
ising aspects is the impetus it has 
given to breast feeding, which 
means healthier and more con- 
tented babies, and happier mothers. 
Only under the rooming-in setup 
does the mother have a real chance 
if she decides to try nursing her 
baby. Side by side, they can work 
out their own schedules, and feed- 
ing can be based on the baby’s de- 


mand and need. 

More and more doctors are now 
advocating that the baby should be 
started right at the breast, with- 
out previous bottle feeding, even 
though the breast is not yet full and 
baby temporarily loses weight. 

In any event, under rooming-in. 
plans more mothers have decided 
to try the old fashioned way of 
feeding babies—and a greater num- 
ber of them are succeeding. 

CONTINUED 
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Up next day, she takes over from nurse 


There are less tears 


Separated from her newborn in 
strange surroundings, the average 
mother is prey to anxieties; she 
wonders what is happening to him, 
she hears mass wailing from the 
nursery and she worries about 
whether he is all right. 

Her instincts cry out for her baby 
who has been harshly and biologi- 
cally separated from her, and she 
resents the authority that unneces- 
sarily increases that separation. 

Now we have to admit that she 
is right, and that the baby is right 
in crying out a need for her. Hos- 
pitals find that babies cry much 
less in rooming-in. They are also 
pleased that when the mother goes 
home well instructed about her 
own baby, she seldom comes back 
with problems. 
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Shirley comes along as Edith has lunch; 


a bit of crying no longer bothers mother, who can offer relaxed reassurance 
CONTINUED 
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No more glass walls! 


Rooming-in so far has spread to 
a few dozen hospitals. Its trials re- 
sulted mainly from demands of 
mothers. 

Duke University hospital started 
it to avoid diarrhea epidemics—now 
its staff is enthusiastic about the 
psychological values. Duke’s Dr. 
Angus McBryde, writing in the 
A.M.A. Journal, hopes future hos- 
pitals will be built without nurseries 
for “normal babies born to healthy 
mothers.” Healthy maternal de- 
mands will guarantee that. 


No quick glimpses through nursery window for Dad; at Yale-New Haven Hospital 
he on into the act, not pushed aside. He may even- keep right on changing diapers. 
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Even The 
Coaches 
Are Quitting 
Football 


/ AL STUMP 


Humiliated, not by defeats, 
but by students and alumni, 


even the best are getting out 


® Ray Euior, the burly, bald, ‘T- 
formation master of Illinois Uni- 
versity, in 1946 zoomed from ob- 
scurity to “Coach of the Year” 
nomination by bringing Illinois its 
first Big Ten championship in 18 
years, plus a 45-14 victory over 
UCLA in the Rose Bowl. 

Yet last season, this is what hap- 
pened to the man generally ranked 
with the country’s best football 
brains: 

Entering a campus movie house 
at Champaign, Eliot watched scenes 
from the previous Saturday’s 14-7 
loss to Northwestern flash on the 
screen. At once bedlam hit the 
place. “Eliot—BOOOOOO!” 
thundered a thousand Illinois voices. 
When the camera focused on the 
Illini bench, featuring Eliot’s face, 





students and townspeople climbed 
onto their seats to drown out the 
sound track. “Out! Out! Eliot— 
Out!” 

Ray Eliot slumped low in his 
seat. Margaret Eliot quietly wept. 
There are some things that not even 
a football teacher’s wife can be ex- 
pected to take. 

The crime of this college coach? 
He had failed to win one important 
game out of nine. Otherwise, the 
hard-running, crisp-blocking Illinois 
varsity of 1950 defeated such major 
toughies as Washington, Michigan, 
Indiana, lowa, UCLA and Ohio 
State, scored 137 points to 56 for 
opponents and missed another Rose 
Bowl trip by a single-touchdown 
margin against Northwestern. It 
was one of the year’s top records. 

Yet suddenly the baying of the 
alumni wolves was fierce in Eliot’s 
ears. Humiliated, he flew to Los 


Angeles at the invitation of coach- 
hunting University of Southern 


California. But here—typical of 
the game’s most cockeyed era—he 
found escape blocked. No less than 
six organized USC graduate lobbies 
furiously rose up to oppose his ap- 
pointment and threaten withdrawal 
of financial support. In effect, Eliot 
was fired before he could be hired. 
“Ray flew back to Illinois a sad- 
der, if wiser, man,” says an inti- 
mate. “He knows now that he’s in 
a racket which has passed from 
control of the schools to a minority 
of loud-mouth fanatics with check- 
books, who are the dictators.” 
Nationwide persecution of col- 
ege mentors has reached the point 
where many are fleeing further than 
Ray Eliot tried to do last Janu- 
ary. Unable to find jobs free of 
kibitzing, power-wielding Down- 


town Quarterbacks, they ave volun- 
tarily walking out on hard-earned 
careers to take positions in private 
business. 

The exodus is the biggest in 
coaching history. In the past year 
it has included such V.I.P.’s as 
Blair Cherry of Texas, Marchmont 
Schwartz of Stanford, Chuck Baer 
of Detroit, Ralph Graham of Kan- 
sas State, Jim Aiken of Oregon, Ed 
Doherty of Arizona State, Wesley 
Fesler of Ohio State (who later 
agreed to try “once more” at Min- 
nesota in °51), Jeff Cravath of 
USC, and Bob McNeish of Vir- 
ginia Tech. Earlier, Wallace Wade 
of Duke, Fritz Crisler of Michigan 
and Matty Bell of Southern Meth- 
odist—all in their prime—resigned 
to take executive non-coaching jobs. 
The Pacific Coast Conference lost 
two of its brightest tacticians, Phil 
Sorboe of Washington State and 
Lon Stiner of Oregon State. In a 
storm of abuse, once-venerated 
Bernie Bierman of Minnesota quit 
last November with the comment 
that was typical of all: “If I'd 
stayed any longer, my health would 
have been ruined.” 

Those who haven’t joined the 
rush sooner or later learn that to- 
day’s organized hatchet-men of 
football have methods as vicious 
and subtle as any political head- 
chopper’s. For example: 

Last winter, a well-known, ex- 
southwestern coach told me that 
he was patiently shadowed for 
weeks prior to his “resignation.” 
Paid agents pried into every cranny 
of his private life. At length, a 
personal’ indiscretion not uncom- 
mon in modern society was the 
lever that forced him to surrender 


a $10,000-a-year post. 
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In December, 1950, Texas A. & 
M’s Harry Stiteler was the victim 
of a mysterious beating in Houston. 
Not long afterwards Stiteler threw 
in the towel. 

At Auburn University last season, 
when influential alums needed more 
heat to oust Coach Earl Brown, 
they used the office of Alabama’s 
Governor Gordon Persons. The 
chief-of-state himself led the pack 
that howled for Brown’s scalp and, 
on February 11, 1951, got it. 

In the notorious Jeff Cravath 
case at Southern California, a whis- 
pering campaign was started in pri- 
vate clubs and bars that “Cravath 
has lost his grip, the players actually 
hate him.” Over the protests of his 
team, a haggard Cravath asked for 
a cash settlement on his two-year 
contract and took up the peaceful 
life of a Santa Anita race track 


official. “The horses,” says Cra- 
vath, “can’t second-guess you.” 


“No wonder the coaches are 
pulling stakes,” comments Jimmy 
Phelan, former Missouri, Purdue, 
Washington and St. Mary’s grid 
chief and past president of the 
American Football Coaches Associ- 
ation. “A rhinoceros hasn’t the hide 
to soak up what they throw at you. 
One by one, they’re driving the best 
men out.” 

Attacking the coach through his 
family is a new twist aimed to break 
down the stoutest stoic. At Ohio 
State, Mrs. Wesley Fesler lost 
weight and her children hated to 
go to school, where the taunts were 
unbearable. Jim Aiken made no 
bones about why he turned his back 
on Oregon University last June 14. 
“The constant strain on my family 
and myself gives me no choice.” 

But it is the human pincushion 
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on the bench who takes the worst 
punishment—in a few actual cases, 
fatally. The premature deaths of 
Francis Schmidt and Dan McGu- 
gin of Ohio State and Vanderbilt 
have been largely accredited to the 
crushing, fanatical demand that 
they win at all costs. The same un- 
reasoning pressure floored another 
Buckeye coach, Carroll Widdoes, 
who was 1944’s “Coach of the 
Year.” Widdoes responded to the 
honor by asking that he be relieved 
of command. An assistant, Paul 
Bixler, took the job, lasted one jit- 
tery year and fled. Wes Fesler 
lasted four years in this “coaching 
graveyard,” then checked out at 
his doctor’s urgent advice. 

Frank Thomas, formerly of Ala- 
bama, currently is invalided with a 
heart condition after 15 years of 
beating the alums to the punch. 
Dick Harlow left Harvard for a less- 
pressurized job at little Western 
Maryland—high blood pressure. 

University presidents and Boards 
of Athletic Control are helpless be- 
fore relatively small groups with 
little technical knowledge of foot- 
ball and no official campus stand- 
ing. The Touchdown Clubs, Alma 
Mammy Boosters and Downtown 
Quarterbacks of the land are the 
real czars of the $50,000,000-a-year 
stadium business. These zealots sup- 
ply much of the cash and recruiting 
machinery to procure player talent. 

No longer will a respectable 7-3-0 
or 8-2-1 win-loss-tie record save a 
coach from his frigid-hearted back- 
ers. Many colleges need a $500,000- 
and-up gross to break even. Unless 
an unbeaten or nearly-so Bowl team 
is forthcoming, the program goes 
into the hole. Rarely does anyone 
blame the schedule, injuries, the 
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breaks or unpredictable qualities of 
20-year-old athletes. The head 
coach alone is held responsible. 

The most significant phase of the 
exit-march is that no longer do 
coaches observe the time-honored 
practice of clinging to their jobs 
until bloody. They have learned 
that their talents are in high de- 
mand in fields far from a tipsy 
plank on the 50-yardline. 

For instance, Blair Cherry be- 
came a demi-god in Texas last sea- 
son when his Longhorns punched 
to the Southwest Conference cham- 
pionship and Cotton Bowl bid. His 
$12,500 salary was to be increased 
and Cherry was assured of a steady 
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supply of player material. Yet on 
November 9, Cherry resigned to go 
into the oil business. Why? 

“Cherry and his wife were driv- 
ing past a mental hospital in Aus- 
tin,” testifies a friend. “He noticed 
some inmates playing with a foot- 
ball. ‘Former coaches, no doubt,’ 
he quipped. 

“Mrs. Cherry looked at him 
gravely. ‘If you could see yourself 
as I do, you wouldn’t joke,’ she 
told-him. A few weeks later, Blair 
decided coaching wasn’t worth the 
strain, loss of sleep and the vile 
attacks when he was losing.” 

Most illustrative of the curtain 
acts in 1950 was that of Marchie 
Schwartz, onetime All-American 
halfback at Notre Dame. Schwartz 
had yet to call his first Stanford 
practice when a letter written by 
John L. Martin, a Los Angeles 
lawyer and ardent alumnus, made 
San Francisco headlines. “Win this 
year, or take the consequences,” 
Martin bristled at Schwartz. Im- 
mediately, a wave of protest arose, 
with Martin strangely on the re- 
ceiving end. 

For once, a note of sanity seemed 
to have been injected—until Stan- 
ford, after winning its first four 
games, stumbled before UCLA and 
Washington. Alumni began to or- 
ganize. Secret meetings were held. 
A gossip columnist received an 
anonymous poison-pen note : “What 
unpopular Bay Area coach was 
threatened with a punched nose by 
his players?” The next week-end, 
when Stanford was tied 7-7 by 
Southern California, a furious Presi- 
dent Wallace Sterling forced the 
issue by signing Schwartz to a new 
five-year contract. 

Now the insidious behind-scene 
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workers rolled up their sleeves. The 
Schwartz household began to get 
nasty midnight phone calls. Pickets 
sprouted outside the athletic office. 
Heading for work, the sensitive, 41- 
year-old coach found black flags 
flying before dormitories. When 
Professor John L. Hurlburt, who 
as an Athletic Board member had 
voted for the Schwartz contract, 
entered his law class, students 
greeted him with lusty cat-calls. 
After Stanford’s 7-0 loss to Army, 
snarling rooters followed Schwartz 
from the field. 

On December 30, Schwartz 
wearily told reporters, “I’m through 
for all time. I’m young enough to 
start a new career, thank God.” 

Few, indeed, are the colleges with 
the courage to face up to their self- 
appointed dictators by giving the 
coach the security granted other 
faculty members. Last year Miami 
University muzzled its wolf-pack 
with an unbreakable, 10-year con- 
tract for Andy Gustafson. Ken- 
tucky got behind Paul “Bear” Bry- 
ant with a 12-year pact. Tennessee 
made a lifetime arrangement with 
Gen. Bob Neyland. These are rare 
exceptions. More than 85 per cent 
of coaches are working on year-to- 
year or other short-term agree- 
ments. “Are you going to buy a 
home here?” they asked Dixie 
Howell, the great Alabama star, 
when he took the reins at Idaho 
University. 

“In this 


business we don’t 


TIME FOR A NEW MODEL 





buy homes,” prophetically answered 
Howell. “We keep our trunks 
handy.” Thirty months later, Idaho, 
a little school with a major-league 
schedule, purged Howell for too 
many defeats. 

The vise clamped tighter the past 
winter when the NCAA voted to 
junk its “Sanity Code.” This was 
proof positive that nothing matters 
so much in college sports as fielding 
a money-making winner. Briefly, 
the Code hampered the wild player- 
grabbing and coach-baiting tactics 
of alumni. But now even that pro- 
tection is stripped away. 

Never was it more clearly in evi- 
dence than in last October’s Ne- 
vada-Loyola game at Reno, when 
the public address announcer urged 
fans to buy tickets on an automo- 
bile. “Come on folks, buy a 
chance!” he kept bawling. “We can 
use the money to get some football 
players—and a new coach!” 

It mattered not that Joe Sheeket- 
ski, Nevada’s hard-toiling young 
coach, was sitting directly below 
the squawking horns. 

With few variations, there have 
been two ways to remove the coach 
in college football’s frantic past: 
(1) break his contract by legal or 
semi-legal means; (2) break down 
his reputation by giving him a man- 
killing schedule. 

Today there’s another method 
from which even the sturdiest find 
only one escape. You break his 
heart. oe 





@ “HAVEN'T YOU ANY more-recent anatomy books?” the medical student 
asked the librarian. “These are all at least 20 years old.” 
“Young man,” retorted the librarian tartly, “there have been no bones 


added to the human body in the last 20 years.” 





—Sherwood Kabaker 





Have You Ever Wondered a 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


- If Hawaii and/or Alaska become states, what will happen to you 
should you display the old 48-star flag? 

Unless present laws are changed—nothing. It’s not illegal to display an 
old flag. But under ordinary circumstances good taste naturally would 
call for display of a flag with the proper number of stars. Any official 
proclamation of a new flag design is made by Congress and the President. 
If precedent is followed, a reasonable transition period for the changeover 
will be allowed. According to custom, a new star is added to the flag 
officially on the next Fourth of July following the admission of a state into 
the union. 


- - » Do skunks use their “chemical warfare” on each other? 
No, say the zoologists; they reserve their most lethal weapon 
for enemies outside the species. Male skunks often fight for their 


}\ females during the spring mating season, but with tooth and 
nail as their only weapons 


. What do you have to do to win the Medal of Honor? 

You must perform a deed of such outstanding gallantry “above and 
beyond the call of duty” that it’s obviously greater than other forms 
of bravery. You must risk your life in direct personal combat with an 
enemy of the United States. (This rule is sometimes—but very rarely— 
broken.) Two absolutely reliable witnesses must see you do the deed. 
One Medal winner, Staff Sergeant Lucian Adams, during World War II 
singlehandedly attacked a force of Germans, killing nine. Then he 
eliminated three machine guns, clearing a wooded area of the enemy 
and reopening supply lines to other companies of his battalion. If you 
ever do win the Medal—only 292 of the 12 million World War II Gls 
won it, many of them posthumously—you may be entitled to free Army 
plane transportation; your pay, if you're an enlisted man, may be boosted 
by $2 a month; and at the age of 65, you may receive a pension of $120 
a year. 


. What do you hear when you hold a sea shell to your ear? 
It’s a mixture of noises and echoes in the air about you, reflected into 
your ear. The fusion sounds like the roar of the surf. 


. How much does the earth weigh? 
Last time Mother Earth stepped up on the physicists’ scales, 
the pointer hit 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons. (That's 6,000 
million million million.) 








1S MINUTES WITH 


What would you like to ask 
her? About the “plunging neck- 
line’? About Skitch? Her son? 


About her figure? What she 
thinks of the Roosevelts? Her 
answers are in this interview 





Faye and Eleanor 





Pardon us for pointing, but how did 
all this fuss about you and the famous 
“TV plunge” get started? 

That’s what I'd like to know! Look 
at any comic strip, pick up any maga- 
zine, see any movie—you'll see a lot 
more bare bosom than you ever saw on 
my show! I have kinescopes of every 
show I ever made, and if anyone wants 
to make an issue of it I challenge him 
to see them all and then say that my 
show hasn’t always been the cleanest 
show on television. 


But haven’t you been buttoning up 
your neckline pretty firmly lately? 

That’s purely a matter of time and 
occasion. When I was on at night I 
wore an evening dress or short cock- 
tail dress. When I went on earlier, I 
simply wore clothes appropriate to the 
hour. I’ve never had to “cover up” be- 
cause I never offended in that respect. 


Don’t you agree that all the talk, 
justified or not, helped publicize your 
show? 

In all fairness, I must admit it did 
help, but I hope it’s not all my show 
has to offer. 


Faye and Elliott 


In view of the fact that your new 
husband, Skitch Henderson, is on the 
radio at 6 a.m., when do you two ever 
manage to see each other? 

Actually, I think we see each other 
more than most husbands and wives. 
Skitch is up at five, but he’s home by 
nine. We have breakfast when he gets 
home, and since I’ve usually been 
working on my mail before then, we're 
both awake. A conventional husband 
and wife may see each other at break- 
fast, but they're so sleepy it doesn’t 
really count. 


And Scoop—when do you get to see 
him? 

Like the child of any working moth- 
er, he sees less of me than if we were 
in each other’s hair all day long. But 
Skitch and I are usually there when he 
comes home from school at 5. We're 
together for dinner, we watch TV to- 
gether until his bedtime, and we always 
spend Sundays together, the three of 
us. Sunday is our day—maybe I 
should say my day; Skitch and Scoop 
make breakfast for me—waffles, eggs, 
the works. And you should taste the 
marvelous food! 
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Have you learned any techniques 
that other career mothers—or just 
plain working mothers—might profit 
from? 

Well, I’ve always made it a point to 
take Scoop with me to see what I did 

so he’d know why I was away from 
him sometimes. I think you have to 
make your children understand that 
it’s work, not just play. There are dis- 
advantages, of course. Recently, Scoop 
played his first concert, at St. Bernard. 
It was a very big and important occa- 
sion but I simply couldn’t make it. I 
think Scoop understood—but I still 
felt terrible. 


Everyone has mother-in-law prob- 
lems. Did you ever have anything re- 
sembling an in-law spat with Mrs. 
Roosevelt? 

Never. I really never considered her 
a “mother-in-law.” I thought of her 
as a magnificent friend, very warm, 
never as a “problem.” I was married 


to Elliott for five years, and in all that 


time she never made one move less 


than dear and saintly. 


Did you get to know Mrs. Roosevelt 


ae 


Faye and Scoop 


well during the period you were mar- 
ried to her son? 

Yes, we were quite close—perhaps 
because I was interested in the things 
she was interested in and we could 
talk well together. She always gave— 
and hers was the hardest kind of giv- 
ing: she gave of her personal time. For 
instance, when Elliott and I went to 
Russia, she insisted that Scoop come 
and live with her. Every single morn- 
ing—though she was working herself 
to a frazzle with the UN and all her 
other activities—she had _ breakfast 
with him. And every single evening, 
no matter whom she kept waiting or 
what she gave up to do it, she read to 
him before he went to bed. That was a 
side of her that people didn’t know. I 
can’t tell you what it meant to me. 


Was Elliott Roosevelt really as bad 
tempered as he seemed from most news- 
paper accounts? 

Why, Elliott was never bad tem- 
pered. For heaven’s sake, what ever 
gave anyone the idea Elliott has a bad 
temper? If there was any bad temper 
it was on my part... well, hot temper, 
anyway. 


Fave and The Plunge 








15 MINUTES WITH FAYE EMERSON 


Would it be out of place to ask why 
you and Elliott failed to get along? 

That’s something I’ve never dis- 
cussed—and never will. 


Have you picked up any tricks, 
through your experience in TV, that 
would be of use to the non-TV woman 
who'd like to look her best? 

Tricks? Television is the most hon- 
est medium there is. That camera 
watches you think. You think now I 
will use my hands so, and that will 
make this next thing I say more em- 
phatic. The audience sees you calculate 
that move—and you're dead. Come to 
think of it, maybe that is a trick the 
average woman could use. Stop think- 
ing about how you look—and think 
about what you say, instead. 


But you’ve had to give more study to 
make-up than most women. Haven't 
you a trick or two that wouldn’t change 
the real you, only show you off to best 
advantage? 

Well, yes. I wear only a simple street 
make-up for television, just a little 
heavier on eyes and mouth than I'd 
wear normally. But I have discovered 


feu 
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this: if you put a darker foundation on 
parts of your face you'd like to de-em- 
phasize, and a highlight foundation on 
parts you'd like to bring out, you can 
improve a good bit on nature! It’s like 
sculpture. My nose is a little fat at the 
top. I put dark foundation on the 
sides of my nose, to the corners of my 
eyes, and a light foundation right on 
the bridge and—presto chango!—my 
nose becomes narrow. This works with 
a double chin, too—dark foundation 
on the extra chin, highlight foundation 
on the real chin. 


What are your favorite styles for TV 
appearances? 

Whatever's appropriate for the oc- 
casion but whatever the occasion some- 
thing simple. The less detail, the more 
line, the better the dress looks on TV— 
and in real life, too, I think. Darker 
colors, with light touches around the 
face, photograph best and are most 
flattering. I’d say the ideal TV dress is 
a dark, slim dress cut on princess lines, 
with light-colored ruffles around the 
face, to frame the face. 


You started something with your 
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chignon hair-do. Do you plan to drop 
it, now that it’s so popular, and start a 
new fad? 

Fad? My chignon? That hair style 
has been a part of me since I was 21 
or 22. In pictures they never let me 
they said it looked tacky, and 
school-teacherish. Migod, how I fought 
them on that! But even when they 
made me wear my hair down for mov- 
ies, | always wore it this way off the 
set. It was pure heresy then, too 
“everybody” was wearing that messy 
pompadour then, and nobody thought 
of copying my chignon. But somehow 
it was right for television, and where 
Hollywood sneered New York copied. 


wear it 


They say that TV cameras are “fat- 
tening.” Are they? 

They're more fattening than 10 hot 
fudge sundaes—but not as fattening as 
movie cameras. I’m used to the whole 
problem. In fact, I’m resigned to it. 


What do you do about that bugaboo, 
The Diet? 

I say to heck with it! Naturally, I 
don’t eat like a pig. But, after all, 'm 
a woman, and I'm perfectly satisfied to 
be built like a woman. I have hips, I 
have a bosom, and I think it’s silly to 
try to disguise or minimize them. If I 
were 18 or 20, | might worry about it 
but I’m going to be 34 any minute. 


That sounds like a healthy attitude. 
Do you have a philosophy to go with it? 

I guess if I had a philosophy it would 
run something like this: “You'll never 
be a size 12 again, Faye, even if you 
stand on your head. So relax and en- 
joy life.” Honestly, women are silly to 
make themselves—and their husbands 

miserable by trying to slim down to 
an impossible fashion-plate silhouette. 
I feel better, work better, and am a bet- 
ter companion at my natural weight. 


How much do you weigh? 
Well—135, I admit to. The doctor 
tells me I should weigh 130 pounds. 
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I’m only five feet four, but I have a 
tremendous bone structure.) But as 
long as I have enough of a waistline to 
nip into a ball gown, and as long as l 
can still wear suits, comfortably, I'm 
happy. Life’s too short to be thin if it 
means being grouchy—and that’s what 
Diet means to me. 


Why did you leave Hollywood and 
your career in films? 

I never really was happy working in 
Hollywood—and that’s not something 
1 made up after I left, in what was 
frankly something less than a blaze of 
glory. Nobody has his roots down, out 
there. You can see it all the more now 
that Hollywood is suffering from the 


effects of TV. 


Lilli Palmer has implied that most 
TV women are “dreary, chattering fe- 
males.” What do you say to this? 

Don’t forget she added: “But of 
course I don’t mean Faye Emerson.” 
Lilli’s first appearance on_ television 
was on my show, and I encouraged her 
to do her own show. I’m very fond of 
Lilli. You won't start any feuds here! 


Is your show mostly for women or 
for men? 

For women, supposedly, but I have 
an especially loyal group of fans who 
are male—little boys of from three to 
five. It must be a mother complex. 


What kind of reaction did you get 
to the way you announced your en- 
gagement over TV? 

Fantastic! Fabulous! I’m used to 
getting a lot of mail, but that simple 
announcement brought triple the mail 
I'd ever received on anything. I atl- 
mit I had been a little afraid of it. I 
didn’t want it to be coy, or in bad 
taste, but it seemed logical for me to 
tell my television friends myself. I 
talk to millions every week—I think 
of them as my friends. Judging from 
their reaction to my announcement, 
they are my friends! a 8 











Water-witches Henry Gross, with dowsing rod, and Kenneth Roberts inspect a “strike” 


Water Unlimited 


BY ROBERT WEST HOWARD 


A dowsing expert wields a forked twig and a novelist keeps 
beoks in one of the oddest business ventures of our time 


@ WAY DOWN EAST, where the 


Dowsing Man has been an essential 
profession in community life for 
300 years, one of America’s greatest 
novelists and a shy, little game 
warden have teamed up not only 


to demonstrate that the human 
mind can penetrate space and mat- 
ter, but to find out “How.” Their 
only tools are a slender forked twig 
and the game warden’s unexplained 
abilities to “sense” the presence of 
water, oil and minerals hidden be- 
neath the earth’s surface, 10 feet 


away or 10,000 miles away. 

Kenneth Roberts and Henry 
Gross don’t claim any patents for 
this power that they have been 
demonstrating through a series of 
fantastic experiments during the 
past four years. The sole purpose 
of their two-man organization of 
Water Unlimited, Inc., at Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine, is to obtain scien- 
tific data on dowsing, determine its 
limitations . . . and “put it to work 
for the benefit of mankind any- 
where in the world.” 
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A two-day visit with Roberts and 
Gross convinced me that I possess 
some measure of dowsing power, 
as do millions of men and women 
who lack only the training to use it. 
I have since found evidence of two 
veins of water in my backyard, us- 
ing a forked twig cut from a red 
maple beside our stone wall. 

A week later, in Albany, New 
York, I learned that all of the new 
mineral springs at the state-owned 
Saratoga Reservation, including the 
famed Roosevelt Baths, have been 
located by a system of dowsing. 
Cyrus B. Elmore, superintendent of 
the reservation, and Walter Moore, 
engineer, are both amateur dowsers. 
Completely independent of the re- 
search of Roberts and Gross, they 
have developed their own system of 
dowsing that will detect mineral 
water from ordinary water. The 
last 10 wells on the reservation have 
been discovered by this method 
“without a failure.” 

One extraordinary distinction be- 
tween the Saratoga system and 
Henry Gross’ abilities is the matter 
of distance. The Saratoga springs 
were dowsed on the spot by teams 
of Spa employees. Henry Gross has 
successfully located hidden veins of 
water from a distance of 850 miles, 
and mining operations are under- 
way this year to determine the ac- 
curacy of his location of veins of 
uranium-bearing ore over a dis- 
tance of 2,000 miles. 

His divining rod, working over 
a map of Africa, has indicated great 
rivers of fresh water flowing under 
the Sahara Desert—enough to turn 
millions.of acres into an irrigated 
“Garden of Eden.” The same rod, 
rubbed on uraninite, will dip to- 
ward uranium deposits on a map 
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until it is rubbed in the earth and, 
as Henry says, “discharged.” If, a 
moment later, the same rod is 
dipped in a jigger of Scotch whisky, 
it will, in Henry’s hands, point un- 
erringly toward every bottle and 
dram of Scotch on the premises, 
with never a tremor for bourbon, 
rye, brandy or grape juice. 
“Dowsing” is the ancient term 
for “water witching” or “divining.” 
When certain sensitive individuals 
hold a flexible Y-shaped branch 
firmly in both hands, with the 
“foot” of the Y pointing outwards, 
the Y will bend downward under 
certain conditions. Farmers have 
used dowsing rods for thousands of 
years as a means of locating new 
springs or water sources. Because 
farmers in Colonial America be- 


lieved hazel twigs more responsive 
than other types of wood for dows- 
ing purposes, the bush won the 
name of “witch hazel.” 

Henry Gross has found that any 
variety of wood, or even a Y of 
copper or steel wire, will work for 


him. In Normanskill, New York, 
on May 17, he cut a twig from an 
apple tree to “pinpoint” the loca- 
tion of two veins of water on the 
farm of Robert J. Pauley. On the 
afternoon of May 27, I saw Gross 
locate water in three spots on the 
farm of L. P. Estabrook, London 
Road, Clifton, New Hampshire. 
The twig used was birch. Gross cut 
it from a tree two miles down the 
road when we stopped to enquire 
the way to the Estabrook farm. The 
twig I used later was red maple. 
Tests made at the Catholic Insti- 
tute in Toulouse, France, a genera- 
tion ago showed eight successes in 
eight experiments with a wooden 
stick, four successes out of seven ex- 
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periments with a copper rod, two 
successes out of four experiments 
with an iron rod and five failures 
out of five experiments with a glass 
rod. (Sapwood, copper and iron are 
all conductors of electricity; glass is 
an insulator. ) 

The Roberts-Gross experiments, 
allegedly the first intensive research 
program in dowsing’s age-old ex- 
istence as “one of those things,” be- 
gan during the severe drought in 
the fall of 1947 “when the forest 
fires were moving smokily down 
from the north and northwest” 
toward Roberts’ seashore farm on 
the outskirts of Kennebunkport. 
Gross, who has been doing this kind 
of thing since he was 12, quickly 
dowsed three undiscovered veins of 
water on the farm and pinpointed 
their junction. Bulldozers dug a 
pond-bed on the spot; 75,000 gal- 
lons of water poured through the 
dowsed veins in one night. 

Neither Roberts nor Gross had 
the faintest notion that smoky day 
in 1947 of the rough-shod course 
that lay ahead for them, a course 
that would eventually cause Rob- 
erts in his 66th year to turn his back 
on fiction writing and lead Gross 
to hand in his resignation as game 
warden to the Maine Conservation 
Commission and send them off on 
a series of achievements that, a cen- 
tury ago, would have landed them 
in General Court on “Witchcraft” 
charges. 

Roberts had shown a half-hearted 
interest in dowsing for years. Scores 
of amateur and semi-professionals 
nervously twitched twigs over his 
acres. His research indicated that 
most of the wells in colonial New 
England were dowsed. He included 
an essay on the subject in The Ken- 


neth Roberts Reader published in 
1945. But none of Rocky Pastures’ 
visitors displayed the precise accu- 
racy, the forthright honesty and 
the plain “I dunno what it is” of 
Henry Gross. Within a month, Rob- 
erts was loading the little game war- 
den down with books, pamphlets 
and monographs. Weekend guests 
at Rocky Pastures had their watches 
hidden under squares of turf . . . to 
be discovered by Henry and his rod. 
There was parlor talk of treasure- 
hunts along the coast, and for the 
“Lost Mines” of the White Moun- 
tains. 

Henry’s rod will not only locate 
water on the spot, but will identify 
the exact depth or distance in an- 
swer to his questions. The rod 
bends for “Yes,” holds still for 
“No.” Gross found that he could 
dowse water over hundreds—even 
thousands—of miles by waving the 
wand back and forth over a map 
of any area on the earth’s surface. 
Experimenting with this discovery 
one autumn evening in 1949, over 
a map held by Mrs. Roberts in the 
Roberts’ Kennebunkport taproom, 
Gross insisted there were four fresh 
water domes on the islands of Ber- 
muda, 850 miles away. Roberts, in 
Bermuda several months later, de- 
cided to follow through. With the 
aid of Sir Stanley Spurling and Sir 
Howard Trott, Bermuda_business- 
men, three of the four sites indi- 
cated by Gross were dug to the in- 
dicated depths. They produced 
flows of fresh water, up to 44 gal- 
lons per minute, that test favorably 
with Maine’s famous Poland Water. 
Gross had predicted that the water 
from the fourth dome was polluted, 
so it wasn’t dug. 

The Bermuda adventure and 
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scores of others that were equally 
successful were reported by Rob- 
erts in the book Henry Gross and 
His Dowsing Rod, published by 
Doubleday in February, 1951. Re- 
action in scientific circles was vig- 
orous. Some geologists, physicists 
and conservationists pronounced it 
“pure hokum” and “necromancy 
engineered by a shaman wagging 
a hoodoo stick.” Roberts replied 
that they hadn’t read the book. 

Roberts knows, as well as the 
geologists, that American industry 
and agriculture are confronted with 
severe, even critical, water short- 
ages. 

The nation that had surging tor- 
rents of water for 20,000,000 people 
a century ago must provide water 
for 160,000,000 people today, plus 
industries, greatly increased live- 
stock herds and tilled fields and 
water-hungry home facilities. The 
average American home used be- 
tween 75 and 100 gallons of water 
per day for bathing, dish-washing, 
cooking and toilets. A milk-cow 
drinks between 35 and 40 gallons 
of water per day. Industrial plants, 
dependent on types of production, 
use from 50,000 to 1,000,000 gal- 
lons per day. Seventy per cent of 
every living thing . . . every plant, 
tree animal, man .. . is this same 
H.O. All of it must come out of 
the earth. Water, air and sunlight 
are the three cornerstones of life. 

If dowsing, as Henry Gross was 
developing it, could be researched 
and analyzed into an exact science, 
then full use could be made of all 
the world’s water-resources, instead 
of letting half or two-thirds of it 
seep away into the salt-ridden seas. 

Water Unlimited, Inc. was or- 
ganized during the winter of 1950- 
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51. Its headquarters is the snug, 
windowed study in Kennebunkport 
where Oliver Wiswell, Cap Huff, 
Steve Nason and Rogers’ rangers 
were spun into the bright fabric of 
our folklore. 

Today the dropleaf tables, the 
Federalist sofa and deep armchairs 
of that room are stacked high with 
hundreds of letters, maps and ore 
samples. Within three months after 
organization, Water Unlimited had 
urgent requests for dowsing help 
from every state in the Union, 
enough. of them to keep Henry 
Gross on the run for years to come. 

Complete correspondence _ files 
are maintained on each query. 
Terms of the organization have 
been printed in a small brochure 
entitled “Suggestions to Prospec- 
tive Clients.” It says, in part: “If 


a location is reachable in a day from 
Kennebunkport, and the water is 
for private consumption, the charge 
must be $100 per well, plus travel 


expenses. If large supplies are 
needed . . . the rate must be a per- 
centage of the savings effected for 
the company. .. Those who need 
Henry’s help .must be prepared to 
pay as they would pay a skilled en- 
gineer or surgeon.” 

“Henry’s development,” Kenneth 
Roberts told me, “has so far cost 
over $25,000.” Roberts gets none 
of the returns. Henry has been 
guaranteed an income for life. 
Roberts’ own fiction work is side- 
tracked until dowsing is “properly 
investigated by competent scien- 
tists.” The week of my visit, he 
and Henry Gross had performed 
successful dowsing operations at 
Albany, New York, and Cleveland, 
Ohio. From Cleveland, Henry had 
fiown to Virginia to locate water 
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on several farms near Lynchburg, 
while Roberts returned to Kenne- 
bunkport to plunge into the accu- 
mulation of correspondence. 

“We’re trying to keep this thing 
on the beam and work only on 
water,” he told me. “By the time 
Henry has hit thousands of wells on 
the nose, even the most dogmatic 
geologists must concede that dows- 
ing should be re-examined. One 
trouble is, we're always being 
tempted to sidetrack. An oil com- 
pany executive sends up a map of 
the Gulf Coast and asks Henry to 
dowse it. Mining prospectors show 
up with maps of the Rockies and 
samples of uranium ore. We’re stab- 
bing hesitantly at a few of these 
things, just to see what happens. 
But our big job is water. The need 
is terrific . . . and Henry has a 
mighty good case-history of accom- 
plishment there.” 

The next day, in the Estabrooks’ 
front yard on the hills behind Clif- 
ton, New Hampshire, Henry Gross 
slowly swung his crotched twig in a 
full circle. It dipped sharply to- 
ward the corner of a field beyond 
the driveway. Henry whistled softly, 
ambled across the driveway and 
held’ the rod out again. “One foot, 
two feet, three, four, five, six, seven,” 
he chanted. The rod dipped, dipped 
violently at each number, then only 
quivered at “eight.” Henry began 
chanting again. The rod twitched 
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through “thirteen” and stopped. 
“Top of the vein is seven feet, 
and the bottom is thirteen. There’s 
an augur in the back of the car.” 

The augur hit rock at four feet, 
but the hole was aslosh with water. 
Within 20 minutes, Gross had lo- 
cated two other well-sites—an au- 
gur test had shown water at each 
spot—and a site for a pond 100 
yards from the Estabrook barn had 
been laid out. 

All the way home to Kennebunk- 
port, riding in the back seat of the 
car, Henry and I alternated in us- 
ing the rod to locate water veins 
beneath the highway. The sharp 
downward tugs may have been, as 
some scientists allege, an “uncon- 
scious muscular reflex.” But my 
hands were tensed tight against the 
rod. My wrists didn’t move. . My 
arms didn’t move. The rod twisted 
between my thumbs and index fin- 
gers dnd bent downward from its 
point, which was 14 inches from my 
bedy. 

I let the stick go limp in my 
hands, and stared at it. When 
would professional science begin 
serious analysis? At best, the world 
would learn the rules of a new, 
vital power, and at worst, well, at 
least, Kenneth Roberts fans would 
finally find out what happened to 
-Steve Nason, Cap Huff and the 
other Arundel folk after the Revo- 
lution! ae 





M@ THERE WAS A NEAR-TRAGEDY in the Gray household. Little Joseph had 
put some marbles in his mouth, stumbled and swallowed them. The 
doctor was promptly summoned and he administered some medicine to 


make the boy hiccup. 


“Will the hiccuping bring up the marbles?” Mrs. Gray asked the doctor. 
“That, madame, I can’t say for sure,” he replied, “but for the next 


day or so, don’t point him at anybody!” 


—Morris Blacker 
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Tempest in a Petri dish: 
antibiotic vs. bacteria 
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@ HALF THE PATIENTS who walk 
into doctors’ offices today can be 
treated with one of the seven earth- 
derived antibiotics that have liter- 
ally mushroomed from the soil since 
penicillin came out 10 years ago. 
Now scientists, searching hun- 
dreds of thousands of soil samples, 
and testing new molds in millions 
of Petri dishes, are hot on the trail 
of antibiotic cures for cancer, polio, 
colds, malaria, measles, whooping 
cough, chicken pox and mumps. 
From little packets of earth sent 
in by airline pilots, missionaries, 
tourists and traveling salesmen, will 
come more of Nature’s primitive 
antiseptics to knock out further 
diseases. Some unexpected spot in 
the earth’s 56 million square miles 
of land will yield bits of soil carry- 
ing new micro-organisms hostile to 
disease. They probably will have 
been there since Nature lined up 
her sides soon after life began. 
The next miracle may be an- 
nounced this week or next year— 
mass research techniques that un- 
covered streptomycin, aureomycin 


and terramycin have barely begun 
to dig into Nature’s medicine chest. 

Huge pharmaceutical firms, like 
Merck, Lederle, Pfizer, Upjohn and 
Parke Davis, are betting millions on 
the race to find new antibiotics. 
They are staking the energies of 
thousands of scientific researchers 
against time and each other, but 
the prizes are enormous profits, as 
well as widespread saving of life. 

Most recent to hit the antibiotic 
jackpot was the team of 300 which 
last year discovered terramycin. 
This latest earth cure went from 
lab to drug store in one year, and 
helped put the Charles Pfizer Co., 
which specializes in antibiotics, into 
lead place in their production. 

The odds on locating friendly 
micro-organisms in earth don’t 
stack up to finding needles in hay- 
stacks. Thousands are actually being 
found by the techniques shown on 
the following pages. But most prove 
toxic to human nerves, liver or 
tissue ; many fail to stand up against 
body serums; others cause germs to 
develop immunities. 

CONTINUED 
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The 1951 discoverer: part of the team of 300 at Pfizer that “unearthed” terramycin 


It takes many experts and infinite 
patience to hit antibiotic jackpot 


Some of the test tube mold goes to 
the biochemists, who try to produce it 
in quantity for testing. They also try 
it on mice and rabbits to eliminate it 
if it is poisonous, damages tissue or 
causes allergic reactions. Some good 
prospects turn out to be antibiotics 
they have discovered before. 
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Discovery of an antibiotic starts with 
mycologist, or mold expert. He sorts 
earth samples, suspends them in water 
and plants them in Petri dishes, then 
waits to see if molds will grow. Promis- 
ing molds are grown further in test 
tubes, then are pitted against disease 
germs in more Petri dishes 
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Biologists at work: it takes head-scratching, face-rubbing-—-and much seat-warming. 





If the antibiotic then comes through 
bacteriologist’s tests against disease in 
animals, scientists at last get excited. 
Irhey use complex gadgets to extract 
drug .in pure form, worry if it will 
lend itself to large-scale commercial 
production. Then they make up dos- 
ages, try it on clinic patients. an 








Image of the Petri dish battle is pro- 
jected on screen, so that progress of 
the antibiotic against bacteria can be 
measured. Clear ring around mold, 
called circle of inhibition, shows where 
germs have been killed. Viruses, which 
need living tissue, are grown and tested 
inside eggs. 








[IM PAINTING! 


™@ ONCE IN A BLUE MOON, gifted fathers pass on their 
talents to their children—look at the musical Bachs, the 
acting Barrymores. 

To PacEAnt, the artists and illustrators who teach the 
Famous Artists Course in Westport, Connecticut, seemed 
unusually prolific in both talent and kids. Judge for 
yourself, by these samples of how their youngsters from 
eight to 19 wield brush and pencil. You may have to 
reckon, artistically, with names like Dohanos, Briggs, 
Parker, etc., for another generation to come. 


SUSAN PARKER, 11, whose father Al Parker 
sketches those delicious mother-daughter maga- 
zine covers, just now is more passionately ab- 
sorbed in drawing cats and dogs. Susan says 
her big wish is to be an artist, just like Pa. 
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PAUL DOHANOS, 19, son of the famous cover- 
man Stevan, was drawing scenes like this at 17. 
Likewise plans to follow in father’s footsteps. 
Their realistic approach is extremely similar. 
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JOAN WIENK, 8, daughter 
of Conrad Wienk, PAGEANT'S 
art director, calls her orig- 
inal Christmas card “Things 
You Like to Do at Christ- 
mas.” Father dubs his “Oh, 
Just an Abstract of People.” 


AUSTIN BRIGGS JR. at 16 
was making caricatures of 
his famous father; now 19, 
he is already well launched 
on an art course at Harvard. 





RICK VON SCHMIDT, 18, son of Harold, fol- 
lows family tradition in preferring to draw the 
wide open spaces, and two-fisted scenes. He 
made this study of a seated woman on one of 
the numerous sketching-painting trips he takes. 















New Heo We 


For the Insane 














Through the centuries, mankind has fumbled for cures 


for the mentally ill. Some attempts have succeeded 


but none quite so dramatically as this simple remedy 


used by the Creedmoor Group to return scores of insane 


patients to normal, active lives. Its discovery might 


ultimately lead to the prevention of mental disease 


®@ FOR CENTURIES the world’s great- 
est, most heartbreaking medical 
mystery has been: what causes and 
what can medical science do to 
treat insanity. Just what makes an 
otherwise able person sink slowly 
into the incoherent, babbling, de- 
luded, strange and bizarre fog that 
clouds psychotics has baffled our 
best scientific minds. 

Five years ago Dr. Roy G. Hos- 
kins, head of Harvard’s Memorial 
Foundation for Neuro-Endocrine 
Research, which was established in 
1927 for the purpose of tracking 
down the abnormal physiology of 
insanity, summed up nearly 20 years 
of intensive research with these 
words: “. . . We know practically 
nothing. . . . Indeed, we do not even 
know how good psychiatry is for 
psychotics.” 

Yet, just a few years before 
Hoskins wrote his frank, despairing 
words, a group of young New York 


doctors had begun a new attempt 
to solve this age-old problem. And 
recently they announced that, work- 
ing from a biochemical viewpoint, 
they had discovered a major key to 
the terrifying, psychotic process of 
derangement which creates the “liv- 
ing dead” of our mental institutions. 

Insanity, their research shows, is 
caused in many persons by an un- 
balanced hormone production in 
the endocrine glands. This unbal- 
ance prevents sufficient oxygen from 
reaching the nerve cells of the 
brain, interferes with the living 
processes, and causes progressive 
damage to the brain’s ability to 
function. They have also discovered 
that the unbalanced endocrine out- 
put may, in some types of insanity, 
be remedied by simple hormone in- 
jections—to restore a balance and 
to arrest development of the disease. 

A much simpler but similar situa- 
tion can be found in diabetes and 
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its treatment. The diabetic patient 
suffers from a lack of insulin because 
his pancreas, one of the endocrine 
glands, is deficient. With insulin in- 
jections the diabetic is able to live 
and function normally. Similarly, 
through hormone injections, these 
doctors have been able to arrest a 
psychosis and return the patient to 
normal life. 

The doctors who made these 
startling discoveries are known as 
the “Creedmoor Group” because 
their research work has been done 
at the Creedmoor State Hospital at 
Queens Village, New York. The 
group consists of three doctor 
brothers: Arthur, Mortimer and 
Raymond Sackler; Dr. Co Tui, 
formerly of the New York Univer- 
sity Medical School, and, until his 
death last year, Dr. Johann H. W. 
van Ophuijsen, an internationally 
known Dutch psychiatrist. 

In the course of their experi- 
ments they learned how men can 
be made insane with chemicals. . . 
as well as sane! Today, having re- 
turned scores of patients to active 
lives, they believe that in time it 
will be possible to prevent insanity. 

Although the new biochemical 
treatments which they have devel- 
oped are not cure-alls and have not 
yet been successful in every type of 
psychoses, their work already brings 
new hope to victims of mental dis- 
ease and their families, especially 
those suffering from schizophrenia. 
This one mental disease cuts down 
150,000 Americans yearly and alone 
accounts for more than 20 per cent 
of all the hospital patients in the 
United States. A recent series of 
experiments at Creedmoor demon- 
strated that the new biochemical 
therapy could double the number of 
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releasable schizophrenic patients. 

Seven years ago young Dr. Ar- 
thur Sackler, beginning work as a 
psychiatrist, was placed in charge 
of the violent wards for women at 
Creedmoor hospital. Presently he 
was joined by his doctor brothers, 
Mortimer and Raymond. Con- 
fronted with the task of dealing 
with human misery that has passed 
beyond the realm of communica- 
tion, exploding in violent, mean- 
ingless seizures, the Sacklers were 
appalled by their own helplessness. 

Actually, the major instruments 
of psychiatry are few. Psychoanalysis 
can help the neurotic, but in dealing 
with psychotics the psychiatrist’s 
most effective tools are the so- 
called “shock therapies.” The two 
most widely used are insulin and 
electric convulsive shock. In_ the 
latter electrodes are attached to the 
patient’s head and a current passed 
through the brain, producing a 
powerful convulsion in the patient’s 
body. He comes out of shock with 
marked confusion and memory 
lapses. Then he sometimes gets bet- 
ter and sometimes he does not. 

It was after giving thousands of 
electric convulsive shock  treat- 
ments, seeing some respond and 
others fail to respond, that the 
Sackler brothers became disgusted 
with medical ignorance on such a 
crucial psychiatric problem. Exact- 
ly what did the shock do? 

They started with one of the 
oldest scientific theories of insan- 
ity: the psychotic brain isn’t getting 
enough oxygen to function properly. 
They chipped in four dollars and 
bought a rabbit, attached electrodes 
to one of its large thin ears and 
gave it an electric shock such as 
they had given patients thousands 
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of times. They noticed that the 
blood vessels of the ear immediately 
swelled full, gorged with blood. Sec- 
onds later, the blood vessels of the 
rabbit’s other ear, which had re- 
ceived no shock, were also swelling. 
The current was apparently liberat- 
ing some chemical which, carried 
by the blood stream to the opposite 
ear, dilated its blood vessels. 

At that point the Sackler brothers 
remembered a body chemical, his- 
tamine, known to be released when 
the tissues are injured and causing 
an instantaneous dilation of the 
blood vessels. Could it be, they 
asked themselves, that the electric 
shock was liberating histamine into 
the blood stream, causing the blood 
vessels to dilate and thus carry more 
oxygen to the brain? 

The Sacklers then gave seven in- 
sane patients electric shock treat- 
ments for several weeks to discover 
what effect the shock treatments 
had on the stomach’s juices. 

Two things became clear imme- 
diately. First, their psychotic pa- 
tients had much less stomach acid 
than normal people. Second, elec- 
tric shock increased this acid just as 
histamine was known to do. 

The Sacklers reasoned that these 
low stomach acids were caused by 
the over-activity of the psychotic 
patient’s adrenal glands. Everyone 
knows how it feels suddenly to be 
confronted with a danger. Adrena- 
lin, preparing us to act, pours into 
the blood, and the stomach reacts 
violently. Out of this the Sacklers 
developed one of their basic con- 
cepts: our bodies continue to react 
to danger with the same mechan- 
isms that served the cave-man very 
well because his dangers were quite 
real, but which upset us unneces- 


sarily because our civilized dangers 
are primarily unseen, emotional and 
intellectual. The Sacklers concluded 
that the psychotic patient’s adrenal 
glands are continuously pouring out 
adrenal cortex hormones to meet a 
physical trial which never comes. 
From this they concluded that 
schizophrenics would be able to 


, take large injections of histamine 


and that these injections, sending 
more oxygen to the brain, should 
improve the mental condition. 

Within a relatively short time 
they had demonstrated both points. 
One group of 38 schizophrenics 
were given histamine injections 
while a control group was given 
electric shock convulsions. The his- 
tamine treatment, which causes fa- 
cial flushing but neither shock nor 
convulsions, astonished them. Pa- 
tients who had previously not 
responded to treatment, slowly and 
falteringly left their world of fan- 
tasy. As they got better, patients 
would realize that they were sick, 
their thinking would become clear- 
er, and their interest in the people 
and things around them would in- 
crease. Perhaps the most astonishing 
aspect of histamine was that it en- 
abled as many patients to leave the 
hospital as the shock treatments. 

Some patients, termed “refrac- 
tory,” had not responded to either 
treatment, so with them the Sacklers 
tried using histamine injections, im- 
mediately followed by electric con- 
vulsive shock. Again, to their 
astonishment, half of these patients 
improved, and nine (31 per cent) 
recovered to the point where they 
could go home. 

Meanwhile, the Sacklers took up 
what they now considered their 
main goal: the tracking down of 
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the chemical causes of insanity. 
Realizing the importance of their 
discovery of the relation of hista- 
mine to the adrenal glands, they 
took their findings to Dr. Johann H. 
W. van Ophuijsen, a brilliant psy- 
chiatrist whom Freud had hailed in 
1914 as a pioneer psychoanalyst. 
The white-haired van Ophuijsen 
was so impressed that he promptly. 
joined the Sacklers in their research. 
Later Dr. Co Tui, whose work on 
amino acids had led to the control 
of peptic ulcers, joined them. 

In the view of the Creedmoor 
group the main culprit in the case 
of schizophrenics were the over- 
producing adrenal glands. As proof 
they had the fact that injections of 
histamine, sex steroid hormones, in- 
sulin and thyroid-—creating more of 
a balance through the endocrine 
system—resulted in the patient’s 
improvement. 

But confirmation was to come 
from a strange, unexpected source. 
When the production of the adrenal 
cortical hormone, ACTH, and corti- 
sone began, they were hailed as 
medical miracle-makers in a score 
of diseases. But the Creedmoor 
group warned that if their theory of 
the physiological cause of insanity 
was correct, certain patients, given 
ACTH or cortisone over a long 
period, would become a psychotic. 


AN OLD CUSTOM 


They made these predictions in 
1949, published them in the Journal 
of Clinical -Psychopathology for 
January, 1950. The Journal of the 
American Medical Association on 
Dec. 16, 1950, revealed that, while 
benefiting sufferers of a score of dis- 
eases, ACTH and cortisone weve 
also producing “sleeplessness, ner- 
vousness, phobic states, delusions, 
hallucinations, confusion, manic 
states, and frankly psychotic states.” 
Fortunately, when the administra- 
tion of cortisone and ACTH is 
stopped, the symptoms disappear. 

Continued research with hista- 
mine has revealed that, in time, 
some patients are apt to suffer a re- 
lapse unless they receive regular 
“maintenance” injections. In such 
cases, just as the diabetic gets his in- 
sulin injections, patients are con- 
tinued on a regimen of histamine, 
getting a shot every few weeks. 

As a result of the Creedmoor 
group’s work, millions of people, 
victims of mental disease, can now 
have new hope. Their development 
of histamine and sex steroid thera- 
pies has added mighty new tools to 
the arsenal of psychiatry. Their con- 
tinued studies of the biochemistry 
of insanity are making simple, effec- 
tive chemical treatments among the 
brightest stars on the dark horizon 
of mental disease. we 





@ A 76-yEAR-OLD Congressman saw a pretty girl who was wearing an ex- 


tremely low-cut evening dress at a Washington affair. 


The Congressman, 


thinking he would joke about it, said: “Young lady, that’s about the most 
daring dress I've ever seen. In fact, it's almost down to sea level at low tide. 
What I can’t understand is—what in the world holds it up?” 

The young lady, who had a sharp tongue of her own, was quick to reply: 
“My dear Congressman, the only thing in the world that's holding this dress 


up is your age.” 


—John Newton Baker 





Cover Girl 


Uncovered 


® ON OUR COVER you've seen 
Coleen Gray in a pretty pink coat 
(by Saks-Fifth Avenue, Beverly 
Hills). In the movies, you’ve seen 
her hidden under hoop skirts. 
But on the following pages, you'll 
see that it’s really a shame to 
keep our cover girl so covered up. 





Forgetting the photographer, she cools 


She can paint a pretty picture, too. 








Coleen tries to look seriously sultry. 
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off. Coleen learned to swim way back when she was a farm lass named Doris Jensen. 


The senorita is a Dane from Minnesota. She finally finds a- bit of privacy. 
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Man, Part Knife 


BY HARNETT KANE 


@ roR SOME TIME before 1826 
trouble had been building up in 
and around Alexandria, the Red 
River town in the Louisiana cotton 
area. 

At the heart of the uneasy situ- 
ation stood Jim Bowie, a man with 
a knife. He stabbed and shot his 
way into Southwestern fame; a 
man most at home in the woods 
or the rugged camps on the Texas 
frontier, Jim despised anything that 
was conventional. 

Jim Bowie will always be linked 


with the most murderous of all 
134 


Southern meetings on the field of 
honor on the Vidalia sandbar, and 
still it seemed that he scorned the 
institution of the duel. He and his 
relatives claimed that he never took 
part as a principal in an encounter 
by the formal rules; his contests 
were always “different,” in their 
own particular fashion. 

When he fought “Bloody John” 
Sturdivant, a crooked steamboat 
gambler, at Natchez under the Hill, 
they stood facing while a third man 
tied their left wrists together with 
buckskin. In their right hands the 





men grasped their knives. 

At the signal “Bloody John” 
struck fiercely, and Jim parried. 
Then, with a single jerk of his mas- 
sive arm, Bowie pulled Sturdivant 
toward him and cut away, nipping 
Sturdivant’s right arm to the bone. 

An Arkansas judge, William F. 
Pope, offers an account of the way 
Bowie and a Mexican had another 
“duel” with knives. They agreed 
to sit face to face on a log; to make 
sure neither could pull away, their 
leather breeches were nailed down! 
Jim won, of course. Again in New 
Orleans he is described as differing 
with a Creole fop, who challenged. 
Accepting, Jim set the terms— 
knives in a dark room, which would 
be locked. They would remove 
their shoes so that they could creep 
around in silence. 

The enemies met in an empty 


building in the French section, says 
the tale. Their seconds cleared the 
room, sealing windows and doors 
to keep out all light. The key 
clicked; a man outside clapped his 
hands in signal. For a few minutes 
the listeners heard nothing. All at 
once came a pounding, a frantic 
wrestling, and a high scream. 

“Open up!” The call issued from 
inside. There the seconds found 
Jim standing over the Creole, who 
lay all but dead, the Bowie knife 
pinning him to the floor. 

But before these particular duels, 


and before The Knife had become 
refined into the famous and deadly 
weapon it was, Jim was in Alex- 
andria, where one of the most 
tragic scenes of his life was in the 
making. 

Developing friends among the 


mighty Wells clan, whose members 
owned spreading acres and were to 
provide Louisiana with legislators 
and a governor, Jim aligned him- 
self automatically against their 
many and powerful enemies, one 
of whom was Sheriff Norris Wright. 
He and Jim had at least one bloody 
encounter, over Jim’s resentment 
that Wright cut off his credit at the 
bank. One day they met on the 
streets of Alexandria and, surpris- 
ingly, Jim was unarmed. Never- 
theless he started toward Wright, 
and the sheriff shot him in the side. 
Wounded, Bowie managed to throw 
Wright’s gun to the ground and 
catch him in his powerful hands. 
For a moment it appeared that, 
even though injured, Jim Bowie 
would kill the sheriff with his own 
hands. Friends intervened, 
the pair lived in edgy peace. 

The Wells and Wright partisans 
continued in their acrid resent- 
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ments, and more sub-feuds boiled 
up. The main characters and the 
course of events leading to the 
slaughter on the Vidalia sandbar 
across from Natchez were these: 

Jim Bowie’s good friend, Gen- 
eral Sam Cuney, quarreled with 
Norris Wright’s friend, Colonel 
Robert Crain, over money and shot 
him in a duel. They hated each 
other as Bowie hated Wright. 

Alfred Blanchard, related by 
marriage to Colonel Crain, shot 
and wounded Thomas Jefferson 
Wells during a night of drinking. 
Each bore a poisonous hate. 

Dr. Thomas Maddox, a popular 
practitioner and friend of Sheriff 
Wright, repeated some insidious 
gossip about the Wells clan he had 
heard from a patient. As a result, 
General Montfort Wells shot at 
Dr. Maddox on the street one day. 

Dr. Maddox challenged Gen- 
eral Wells, but the latter refused 
to accept. Colonel Crain chal- 
lenged General Wells and he re- 
fused again. Then the unmarried 
Samuel Wells accepted Dr. Mad- 
dox’s original challenge, and the 
plot progressed. 

The two sides lined up; divisions 
widened. To avoid local complica- 
tions, it was agreed to go over to 
the Mississippi River, to a well- 
recognized duelling place, Vidalia 
sandbar across from Natchez. With- 
out informing the other, each clan 
picked hot partisans for the trip. 
On the Wells side were Jim Bowie, 
General Sam Cuney and the broth- 
er, Thomas Jefferson Wells. The 
Maddox element summoned Sheriff 
Wright, Colonel Robert Crain and 
young Alfred Blanchard. Thus each 
man had his own private enemy 
on the opposing side. 
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Finally entered the matter of 
the Bowie knife. Though the de- 
tails have been disputed, two of 
Jim’s brothers declared that he took 
with him to the sandbar a weapon 
close to the final model that made 
him famous. 

It was about 10 inches long, two 
inches across at its widest, with a 
curved point, a fine handle and a 
guard to protect the wearer from 
losing his fingers if his hold slipped. 
Knife in scabbard, Jim joined his 
friends for the trip to the sandbar. 


ON A HOT MORNING, September 
19, 1827, the two sides started by 
boat for the drift and brush cov- 
ered peninsula that was the Vidalia 
sand bar. Negro attendants carried 
guns, bottles and food; practically 
everybody armed himself. About 
noon the rival parties faced one an- 
other on the sands. 

A rough agreement was reached; 
the only men on the actual field 
would be the duellists, Dr. Maddox 
and Samuel Wells, their seconds 
and surgeons. Nevertheless, the 
emphatic Colonel Crain ‘happened 
to be an official second, providing 
at least one inflammable presence. 
The rest were to station themselves 
in two separate groups several hun- 
dred yards away in the bushes. 

The principals, Maddox and 
Wells, stared at one another in the 
glinting sun, the perspiration run- 
ning into their eyes. At the signal, 
they fired and missed. They shot 
again, missed again. Satisfied at 
last, they shook hands. 

Happily Dr. Maddox proposed 
to the group on the field that, as a 
sign of good will, they all drink a 
little wine together. Sam Wells, his 
recent opponent, beamed and in- 
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vited them to the place where his 
friends waited. Dr. Maddox and 
Sam Wells handed their guns to 
Negro attendants, but Colonel 
Crain still held his. 

In a few minutes all would have 
been over. Then they heard the 
sound of footsteps at a trot. Out 
ran Jim Bowie and his two allies, 
Thomas Jefferson Wells and Gen- 
eral Cuney. Both elements stared, 
and it happened; the field of honor 
became the field of butchery. 

General Cuney cried to his ene- 
my, Colonel Crain: “Now’s the 
time to settle our affair!” He drew 
a pistol and so did Jim Bowie. 
Crain lifted one of his guns, and 
decided to take Bowie first. The 
two fired at almost the same sec- 
ond. Bowie’s shot missed Crain 
by an inch; Crain’s bullet caught 
Bowie in the side, and he fell to 
the ground. Crain dropped his first 
gun, cocked and raised the second 
one on General Cuney. Again two 
shots rang out together. Cuney’s 
bullet cut through his opponent’s 
sleeve and grazed the skin; Cuney 
himself dropped heavily, a bullet 
in his left breast, the blood pouring 
from his heart. He died a few min- 
utes later. 

The first victim, Bowie, regained 
his strength and climbed to his feet: 
“Crain, I’m going to kill you!” 

With this the bleeding Bowie 
crept forward, knife in hand. Pant- 
ing, Crain wheeled around and 
retreated a few steps, then waited 
for Bowie to reach him. His bullets 
were gone, but as Bowie came with- 
in range, knife shining, Crain threw 
a gun at his head. The blow 
stunned the husky man, and cut a 
deep gash in his scalp, so that the 
blood ran in a thick flow. 
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At that moment Bowie caught a 
flash of new movement. From the 
enemy group in the distance several 
figures darted toward him—Sher- 
iff Wright, young Alfred Blanchard 
and a brother. They had guns. 
Bowie, rubbing some of the blood 
out of his eyes, slid over to a tree 
trunk that rested on the sand, and 
yelled at the despised Wright: 
“Don’t you shoot me!” 

Sheriff Wright muttered some- 
thing and fired. By then Bowie 
had succeeded in snatching up 
another gun, and he also shot; both 
struck their targets. Bowie’s rugged 
frame suffered still another hit; his 
own bullet went through Wright. 

On the ground behind the tree 
trunk, Bowie saw the sheriff, 
wounded though he was, rushing 
toward him with his sword cane. 

Bowie forced himself to his feet 
to meet Wright. Several others 
ran forward and fired indiscrimin- 
ately ; one of the Blanchards suffered 
an arm wound, while Dr. Denny of 
Natchez was shot in the foot. By 
then Bowie and Wright, clothes 
reddened, had met one another. 
They feinted, Bowie waving his 
great knife, Wright thrusting with 
his triangular grooved blade. With 
a gasping lunge, Wright shoved the 
sword cane into Bowie’s chest. It 
stuck; as Wright wrenched at it 
to get it loose, the blade snapped 
off. 

At close quarters, with the broken 
sword cane sticking from him, 
Bowie clawed at Wright’s collar. 
His other hand, with the big knife, 
swung high up, then dug into 
Wright’s heart. For a moment 
Wright stayed on his feet and 
Bowie, his own strength going, slid 
to the sand. Wright staggered, tried 
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to walk away, and collapsed on his 
face, dead. 

At the side Dr. Maddox, the 
principal, who had behaved amica- 
bly thus far, dashed out with a 
double-barreled gun that he had 
taken from a witness. Crain, who 
had already fired twice, scurried 
about for another weapon. Then— 
perhaps it was the sight of Bowie 
and the others—the remaining men 
regained their control. As for Jim 
Bowie, there seemed almost no 
hope, but the doctors managed to 
pull out the broken sword cane. 
Crain, the first to shoot him, now 
brought water, for which the strick- 
en man thanked him weakly. The 
survivors bundled up the two dead 
men, treated the other wounded, 
and started by boat for shore. For 
weeks Jim Bowie lay near death, 
yet eventually he crept painfully to 


his feet. The sand bar duel gave him 
a notoriety that the family detested ; 
his name and knife were mentioned 
whenever men talked of the episode. 

With the years the Bowie im- 
proved. All over the South and 
West, Americans began to carry it 
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as they did a watch or handker- 
chief; it might be considered more 
important than either. The Bowie 
became longer, 16 inches in some 
cases, the blade sharper if that was 
possible. It could slice away an 
enemy’s ears with a minimum of 
movement, remove his nose with 
a flash of the wrist. Technique 
varied. Some threw it across the 
room; another school believed in a 
plain upward thrust, and men cut 
up one another in arguments over 
the best employment of the fine 
device. 

Jim Bowie moved on to Texas. 
His exploits with The Knife won 
him new attention, and after a time 
he threw his lot and his skills with 
the revolutionists against Mexico. 
He was the last of the band of stal- 
warts who fought with incredible 
determination as defenders of Texas 
at the Alamo. 

When friends brought Jim 
Bowie’s mother word that he had 
been killed, she stood silent a mo- 
ment, then spoke: “I'll wager they 
found no wounds in his back!” 

And they hadn’t, of course. & & 





@ COMMENTING on a survey showing that he uses the first-person singular 
pronoun in his reviews more frequently than any other New York critic, 
John Chapman, of the News, observed in his column: 

“Some writers use the editorial ‘we’—perhaps in the forlorn pretense 
that they have a mob with them. Others elaborately ignore themselves 
altogether and never use the first person singular, the first person plural 
or the third person frightfully impersonal. 

“I use ‘I’ not from egotism, for there is nothing deader than yesterday's 
trained seal. I use it to make clear there is nobody but me to blame. 
This is handy for fan mail. An anonymous correspondent writing a post- 
card in block letters can start off by penciling “You louse’... . If I used 
the editorial ‘we,’ he’d not be sure whether to start with “You lice’ or 
‘You louses.’ And if I used the utterly impersonal form of writing the 
poor angry reader would have to begin with ‘Dear It,’ which is awkward 
and not very satisfying.” 








Did Somebody Say “Christmas”? 


If you're still recovering from a Labor Day sunburn 
. .. or sighing with relief at getting the kids back in 
school . . . it may be a little early to feel Christmas-y. 


But it's not too early to assure yourself a 
Christmas season filled with relaxed fun and good 
cheer instead of frantic last-minute shopping. 


Take care of your whole Christmas list right now 
by sending Pageant Gift Subscriptions this year. 
Then settle back and wait for Christmas without a 
shopping worry in the world! Your friends will 
receive a gift announcement card just before 
Christmas and their gift subscriptions will begin 
right after the first of the year. 


Special Low Christmas Rates 
l-year gift subscription 
Each addi. 1-yr. subscription 


To enter Pageant gift subscriptions, send the names 
and addresses of your friends with your check or money order 
and your own name and address to 


PAGEANT 535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Rodgers and 


One writes words, one writes 
music. They put the words 
and music together and they 
make musical shows which 
run forever and ever. Their 
partnership is a theatrical 


marriage made in heaven— 





it has already given us such 
works of art as “Okla- 
homa!,” “Carousel,” “South 


Pacific,” “The King and I.” 
They also have a knack for 


producing hits written by 


two or three other fellows. 





They're proving that Broadway is 
still paved with gold... 


® you CAN HEAR it said on every 


side these days that the American 


theater is a dying swan, a gone 


goose, a dead duck—but you won’t 
hear it from Mr. Rodgers and Mr. 
Hammerstein. 
years these two have been squeez- 


ing golden eggs galore from the 
As writers, they 


wilting webfoot. 


For the past nine 


have written four smash hits; as 
producers they have produced five 
smash hits. Most of their music is 
unforgettable, some of it is im- 
mortal, and they have raised the 
standards of American musical 
comedy to a pitch it has never 
known before. For all this, the 
financial rewards have been rather 
staggering. It is doubtful if any 
writing team in the history of our 
theater has ever grossed so much 
money at one time out of the busi- 
ness known arbitrarily as “Broad- 
way.” Today they are at the peak 
of their powers, at the peak of their 
profession. 

The curtain has risen on Rodg- 
ers and Hammerstein shows in a 
dozen countries—excluding, of 
course, those behind the Iron 
Curtain. 
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Annie Get Your Gun The Happy Time 


CONTINUED 
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Richard Rodgers (he writes 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS AGO, a wun- 
derkind fresh out of Columbia Uni- 
versity, he wrote the music for a 
revue called “The Garrick Gai- 
eties.” Ever since he has stayed at 
the top of the heap—with Berlin, 
Porter, Gershwin and Kern he is 
one of the five Olympians of 
American popular music in our 
time. And for 17 of those years, 
only one man ever wrote the words 
to a Rodgers tune. That was a 
tiny, tempestuous little man named 
Lorenz Milton Hart. 

Rodgers and Hart wrote 30 
shows together—shows like “Dear- 
est Enemy” and “The Girl Friend” 
and “Connecticut Yankee” and 


“On Your Toes” and “Babes in 
Arms” and “I’d Rather Be Right.” 


For 17 years it was a backward 
season on Broadway that didn’t 
boast a Rodgers‘ and Hart show. 
They wrote over 1,000 songs to- 


jamas) 
with Richard R in 
the days of their early success 
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gether, several dozen of which will 
still be hits when your grandchil- 
dren aye grandparents . . . songs 
like “My Heart Stood Still” and 
“Thou Swell” and “Where or 





the music) 


When” and ad inf. “Rodgers and 
Hart” were as _ indissoluble as 
“Words and Music” until the year 
1942. 

Lorenz Hart was a vastly likable, 
vastly talented, vastly unreliable 
little man—a hard-drinking bach- 
elor, a man who wouldn’t stay put. 
For almost two decades Rodgers, 
the solid, reliable family man, had 
to rescue Hart from his periodic 
binges, apply the cold compresses 
to his mercurial flights of temper, 
keep him in one spot long enough 
for him to finish his lyrics. As a 
lyricist Hart was as fine as any this 
country has ever produced. As a 
working partner he was impossible, 
and he grew more so as the team 
of Rodgers and Hart grew older. 

In 1942 Theresa Helburn, a di- 
rector of the Theatre Guild, had 
an idea. Some years before, the 
Guild had produced a show called 
“Green Grow the Lilacs.” It had 
since lain dormant on the Guild 
shelves and in the memories of 
Guild subscribers. Miss Helburn 
had the notion that it could be 
turned into a musical comedy. 
Would Mr. Rodgers be interested 
in trying his hand at a score for 
same? And since Lorenz Hart was 
indisposed at that moment in his- 
tory, too sick to work, would 
Rodgers consider breaking his life- 
long association with the little man 
just this once, and try collaborat- 
ing with the lyricist Oscar Ham- 
merstein II? 

Rodgers said yes, 
give it a try. 


he’d like to 


t- 


Early Rodgers-Hart: ‘Connecticut Yankee” 
~ 
a 
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Late Rodgers and Hart: “On Your Toes” 


> 


With wife Dorothy; they married in 1930 
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Oscar Hammerstein II (the words) 


UNLIKE Rodgers (who is the son 
of a doctor) Hammerstein springs 
from pure theatrical stock. He is 
the grandson of Oscar Hammer- 
stein I, a cigar-maker who was 
passionately in love with opera, 
became the leading Mad Impre- 
sario of his day, and astonished a 


whole generation of American 


theatergoers with his eccentricities, 
Oscar II is the son of William 
Hammerstein, also a producer, and 
the nephew of Arthur Hammer- 
stein, also a producer. Like Rodg- 
ers, he is a graduate of Columbia, 
but (unlike Rodgers) he did not 
leap directly from college to Broad- 
way; he tried his hand first at 
studying law. But environment and 
heredity eventually won out, and 
he was soon following in the foot- 
steps of his grandfather, father and 
uncle. Over the years he has 


brought more luster to the cele- 
brated theatrical 
of them. 

Unlike Rodgers, he has had a 
host of collaborators in his time, 
including most of the best— Jerome 


name than any 


Kern, Sigmund Romberg, Rudolf 
Friml., He even took Bizet’s “Car- 


Be 


His grandfather—Oscar I 








- 
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He married Myra Finn in 1917, when 
he still had hopes of being a lawyer 


man” and re-wrote it into “Carmen 
Jones.” He wrote 1000 songs and 40 
musical comedies before he ever 
teamed up with Richard Rodgers, 
and among them was that incredi- 
ble perennial, the all-time classic 
“Show Boat.” 

But the theater is fickle even 
with its favorites. After Hammer- 
stein had written some of the big- 
gest hits of the 1920's, in the ’30’s 
he seemed to lose what the Broad- 
way boys call “his touch.” In 11 
years he wrote eight flops. The 
brilliant librettist of such shows as 
“Show Boat,” “Rose Marie,” “The 
Desert Song,” “The New Moon”— 
the lyricist of such songs as “Ol’ 
Man River,” “Lover Come Back to 
Me,” “The Indian Love Call”— 
seemed to have lost the secret of 
his early success. That was his 
record—11 years of flop shows— 
when Miss Helburn of the Theatre 
Guild called him one day in 1942 
and asked him how he felt about 
writing a new show with Richard 
Rodgers. 

Hammerstein wasn’t too busy at 
the time. He thought it over, and he 
said yes, he’d like to try it. 


/ ~ 
aad ‘ = 

His second wife is Dorothy Blanchard 

of Australia; they were married in 1929 


Three of his pre-Rodgers 
collaborators : 


With Sigmund Romberg he wrote “The 
Desert Song,” “The New Moon” 


With Jerome Kern he wrote “Show 
Boat,” “Music in the Air,” “Sunny” 


With Alexandre Cesar Leopold Georges 
Bizet he wrote “Carmen Jones” 
CONTINUED 
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\nd So [hey Wrote 


er 


“OKLAHOMA”. 


Tuese two who had never 
worked together sat down with 
“Green Grow the Lilacs.” Rodgers 
set it to music, Hammerstein wrote 
lyrics and libretto. With a new name 
it opened in New York, March 3, 
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1943. The rest is history, fantasy, a 
few incredible facts. “Oklahoma!” 
had the longest Broadway run of 
any musical (five years), is back 
for a repeat performance. It has al- 
ready grossed about $20,000,000. 
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Their Working Habits Are 
Nothing Alike .. 


**RICHARD 
songs,” 
“at the luncheon table, in trains, 
in the theater, and occasionally at 


RODGERS writes 
says Oscar Hammerstein, 


the piano.” Rodgers sometimes 
takes his time with certain tunes, 
but more often he composes in jig 
time. He wrote the song “Oh, 
What a Beautiful Morning,” in 
three minutes. He can toss off 
ballet music, rhythm tunes and the 
best waltzes being written any- 
where today with equal facility. 
“I'd know one of Dick’s tunes any- 
where,” Cole Porter once remarked. 
“There is.a certain holiness about 
them.” 
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HAMMERSTEIN is a slow, delib- 
erate worker, a wordsmith who 
labors mightily over every word. 
There is only one place in the 
world where he can work comfort- 
ably—on his big stock farm in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. In 
his study, he works at a desk spe- 
cially built to support his 6’ 2”, 
200-pound frame, because he likes 
to write standing up. The old 
question, “Which comes first, the 
music or the words?” gets the 
standard answer: sometimes Rodg- 
ers pulls a tune out of the air first, 
sometimes Hammerstein is first with 
the words. 








But they share the profits equally . . . 


Ropcers and Hammerstein 
started out nine years ago as a 
song-writing team. They have de- 
veloped into a theatrical empire. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein today 
is big, big business. Their profits 
come pouring in from various 
sources; Broadway box-offices, 
shows on tour, sheet music ‘sales, 
record sales, ASCAP royalties, et 
cetera, et cetera. They maintain 
palatial offices on Madison Avenue 
in New York, where they employ 
11 people to watch the books. One 
of these people, it is rumored, does 
nothing but count the money. 

In this year of grace they have 
three smash hits on Broadway, with 
a combined gross of $130,517 week- 
ly. They add up as follows: 

Oklahoma! 

South Pacific 

The King and I] 


$28,000 
50,800 
51,717 


$130,517 


There is also one company of 
“Oklahoma!” playing in Scotland 
at this writing. There is a company 
of “Carousel” playing in London. 
There is also one road company of 
“South Pacific” touring the United 
States. 

It goes without saying that Mi 
Rodgers and Mr. Hammerstein are 
in the stratospheric income brack- 
ets. Accountants are laconic these 
days and the income tax men don’t 
talk, but good mathematicians 
have made guesses as to the sums 
being collected by the firm of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. The 


guesses say that each of these men 
is making upwards of $500,000 a 
year apiece. Before—of course— 
taxes. 

But over and above the profit 
motive, the years together have 
brought a deeper satisfaction to 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein. They are regarded to- 
day as the top men in the Amer- 
ican musical theater, which makes 
them, ipso facto, the top musical 
men in the world. They arrived 
at that eminence with their four 
major works—‘“Oklahoma!” “Ca- 
rousel,” “South Pacific,” and “The 
King and I”—musical plays in 
which a way of telling a story with 
music has been developed into some- 
thing that could be called Popular 
Opera. Music is part of the story, 
it flows as naturally and indispen- 
sably as the story itself. Gone are 
the days when boy met girl in stage 
center, kissed and came down to 
the footlights to sing of love’s de- 
lights only because it was time to 
shift the scenery. They are gone 
mainty because Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein got rid of them. When a 
Rodgers and Hammerstein boy 
meets a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein girl and they start to sing, 
you don’t hear the scenery being 
shifted. You are much too ab- 
sorbed in the marvelous melody, 
too interested in the words of the 
song, because the words always 
mean something. That is the basic 
contribution of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein to the theater of our 
time, and it is a tremendous one. 

CONTINUED 
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And Broadway This Season Has 
Been Blessed with No Less 
Than Three of Their Hit Shows 
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Martha Wright and Roger Rico 
in “South Pacific” 


Walter Donaghue and Jacqueline Sundt 
in “Oklahoma!” 











You Don't 
Have to 


Z Feel ‘Tired 


BY ALLEN CHURCHILL 


Are you troubled by that dull, 
weary, ache-all-over feeling? 
Then this may be just what 
you need—and it isn’t pills! 


@ why Do we get tired? Why are 
so many of us weary when we wake, 
listless at work, irritable at home? 
Why do some people have more 
energy than others? 

I spent three weeks asking these 
questions of psychologists, doctors, 
efficiency experts, people who get 
tired, people who don’t, and others 
in between. 

What I learned surprised me. It 
turns out that getting tired, as 
most of us understand it, is a hoax. 
We needn’t feel tired at all. 

For until recently medical men 
thought there were only two kinds 
of fatigue: the healthy kind that 
follows a hard day out-of-doors 
(which in these days of desk jobs 
and autos is rare) and the un- 
healthy kind that goes with illness. 

But then medical offices began 
filling with people who felt tired 
without being physically worn out 
or sick. As their numbers increased 
medical men like Dr. Frank N. 








Allan of the Lahey Clinic in Bos- 
ton grew dissatisfied with the ac- 
cepted causes of fatigue. 

Dr. Allan determined to make 
detailed studies of the next 300 
people who came to him complain- 
ing of lack of interest in life. 

He found only 0.3 per cent suf- 
fering from gland disorders and 1.3 
from vitamin deficiency—though 
doctors and advertisements have 
singled these out as primary causes 
of tiredness. 

He failed to find a single case duc 
to liver trouble, poor elimination 
or low blood pressure—though 
these are runners-up in popular 
reasons given for fatigue. 

Instead, he found a walloping 80 
per cent—a proportion that can be 
carried over to the public at large 
suffering from a new kind of weari- 
ness that might be called non-com- 
bat fatigue. 

At almost the same time the 
nearby Harvard Fatigue Labora- 
tory reached an identical conclu- 
sion. It joined with Dr. Allan and 
others in deciding that the com- 
plex times we live in have pro- 
duced our widespread fatigue. 
When mild, this is called nervous 
fatigue. When serious, it’s nervous 
exhaustion. It won’t maim you, 
kill you, or seriously wear you down 

but quicker than anything, it can 
take the joy out of your life. 

What’s more, the more intelli- 
gent we are, the harder this non- 
combat fatigue hits. Doctors, ex- 
ecutives, white-collar workers whose 
jobs require mental alertness are 
wide open to it. And when this 
fatigue strikes at intelligent, sensi- 
tive people, it hits the upper brain 
centers controlling behavior. At 
work, it causes us to make mis- 


takes, think less clearly, arrive at 
wrong conclusions. We lose our 
sense of timing, doing the right 
thing at the wrong moment. Ir- 
ritability increases. We blame per- 
sons and things for our failures. 

At the bottom of all non-combat 
fatigue is the emotion known as 
boredom. Says Dr. Wendell Mun- 
cie of Johns Hopkins: “It’s not so 
much that men get tired, they get 
tired of something.” The Harvard 
Fatigue Laboratory states flatly: 
“The phenomenon called fatigue is 
better described as boredom.” 

I asked more questions about 
boredom and found that it is dan- 
gerous because it’s a_ breeding 


ground for tensions—negative, joy- 
killing tensions like worry, inferior- 
ity, indecision, over-sensitivity. 


You may like the job, dislike the 


boss, or the other way around. Our 
work may be too hard, or too easy. 
Maybe we’re resentful because that 
last raise didn’t come through. We 
may be bothered by a mortgage or 
a bank loan or by domestic fric- 
tions. But whatever the cause, 
working and living while distracted 
by such emotions create the con- 
flicts that bring on nervous fatigue. 

Forcing ourselves to function at 
near maximum capacity while emo- 
tionally troubled wears us down. 
Then the body produces the symp- 
toms of physical fatigue. 

So—if you’re chronically tired or 
unhappy, it may be because you are 
bored. In the unoccupied section 
of your mind tensions may be 
breeding—but before jumping to 
this conclusion it’s best to have a 
physical examination first. Fatigue 
can stem from physical causes, 
though Dr. Allan found it in only 
20 per cent of his cases. 
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However, if the doctor finds no 
flaws, and still you’re tired and in- 
different, there’s a good chance it’s 
your fault. You’ve lost interest in 
life, let some phase of it frighten 
you, let some anxiety get you down. 

But don’t despair. 

Some doctors say that merely 
discovering what bores us, and fac- 
ing it, can make tiredness disap- 
pear. So look at yourself squarely 
and fire some questions like this: 

Am I bored by life? Or by some- 
thing in my life? Does my job seem 
dull? Have I a sense of guilt about 
anything? Am I stalling off an im- 
portant decision? 

Any one of these can bring about 
weariness, for the negative emo- 
tions they involve—resentment, 
hopelessness and the like—are 
among the most fatiguing we know. 

Other doctors feel it’s not so 
simple. “Little can be done for 
those suffering from nervous ex- 
haustion,” says Dr. Robert H. Feldt 
of the Wisconsin Medical School, 
“unless they are willing to adopt a 
sensible way of life. They must 
learn to balance work with absorb- 
ing outside interests.” 

It’s also necessary to lead a 
healthy life. Get adequate sleep, at 
least seven hours. Never skip a 
meal, least of all breakfast. 

But, says Dr. C. Charles Bur- 
lingame, “It’s no use telling a man 
not to worry. Show him instead 
how he can fill his day with con- 
structive thinking, so that worry 
can’t get a toe-hold.” 


| 


One way to do this is by getting 
to know and understand your job. 
If it is dull, make yourself under- 
stand its importance in the steps 
from raw material to finished prod- 
uct. You may be only a cog in the 
machine, but if a cog slips the en- 
tire machine can collapse. 

You can get to know, under- 
stand and like your co-workers. If 
you're a housewife, do the same 
with the neighbors at home. Take 
an interest in everyone you meet. 

Follow such rules and you may 
find yourself stopping to think, “I 
haven’t been feeling so tired lately.” 

It’s even possible you'll have 
more taste for life than you had 
before boredom set in. This can 
happen because of still other new 
discoveries about the nature of 
fatigue—or, rather, about its op- 
posite, energy. 

For centuries we’ve thought there 
was only one cure for fatigue—trest. 
Now we know the opposite is true. 
The cure for fatigue is action—the 
kind of interest in life that keeps 
the mind active. 

The simplest advice yet on how 
to achieve this comes from 
Grandma Moses, the lady who in 
her late 60s discovered an interest 
in painting, and became an out- 
standing American artist. 

Now 90, she was the most ener- 
getic person -present at a recent 
press interview, though many of the 
others were a third her age. Pressed 
to tell her secret, the old lady said, 
“Keep your mind lively.” as 





@ THE SALESGIRL was being irritated by a disagreeable customer. 
“Take it easy, madam,” seethed the salesgirl. “The days when I used to 


insult customers is still fresh in my mind!” 


—Clifford Warren 
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®@ NO MATTER how regular a wom- 
an’s nstrual period (monthly 
bleeding) appears to be, its yearly 
cycle is, in fact, irregular. Around 
this key fact the rhythm theory of 
birth control is built. PacEANT 
presents this theory as advocated 
by Dr. Hermann Knaus, head of 
the Obstetric-Gynecological Divi- 
sion of Vienna’s Lainz Hospital, 
who has taught it with remarkable 
success to European women dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 

The most important event in the 
course of a woman’s monthly cycle 
(the time from the first day of 
bleeding until the last day before 
the beginning of the next bleeding 
inclusively) is the emergence of 
the egg, ready to be fertilized, from 
one of her ovaries. This ovulation 
(the bursting of the Graffian folli- 
cle) always occurs on the 15th day 
before the onset of menstruation. 
The egg will die unless it is fer- 
tilized within the first few hours 
after leaving the follicle. 

Knowing that ovulation always 
occurs on the 15th day before the 
onset of menstruation and that the 
egg has only a few hours in which 
to be fertilized, it is clear that con- 
ception can take place only on the 
15th day or, at the latest, during 
the first hours of the 14th day 


before menstruation: that is, dur- 
ing only two days of a woman’s 
monthly cycle. The spermatozoa 
(male sperm cells), one of which 
fertilizes the egg, keep this capa- 
city for as long as 30 to 40 hours. 
Therefore, they can await the out- 
break of the egg from the follicle 
for almost two days. These condi- 
tions make conception possible only 
during four days of a woman’s 
monthly cycle. 

An exact knowledge of the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of a woman’s 
monthly cycle is necessary to de- 
termine her time of conception. 
She has to record the day of the 
onset of her monthly menstruation 
for at least 12 consecutive months. 
This may show, for example, that 
her monthly cycle fluctuates be- 
tween 28 and 30 days in the course 
of a year. From this her exact pe- 
riod of ovulation can be deter- 
mined. It will be that period of 
time beginning with the day of 
ovulation of the year’s shortest cycle 
and ending with the day of ovula- 
tion of the longest cycle. To this 
period is added the known duration 
of the fertility of egg and sperm 
cell (four days) plus one day for 
good measure (See Chart 3). Thus 
the time each month during which 
a woman can conceive is the period 
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of her ovulation plus three days be- 
fore and one day after. These are 
her fertile days, and she may use 
them or not as she chooses. 

A more detailed account of this 
theory appears in the following 
pages. Before putting it into prac- 
tice, however, the editors suggest 
that readers write to the Rhythm 
Consultation Bureau of the H. E. 
Budek Co., 55 Poplar Avenue, 
Hackensack, New Jersey, for Dr. 
Knaus’ book on the rhythm theory 
[The Fertile and Infertile Days of 
Women and Their Definite Cal- 
culation, $3], a calendar for re- 


cording menstrual periods, and help 
in checking calculations which the 
bureau is set up to do. 

Bear in mind, in reading this 
article, that a number of factors 
may disturb the regular rhythm 
cycle. It may change as a result 
of illness, accident, injury, or even 
strenuous exercise. Any drastic 
change in a woman’s normal way 
of life may affect her monthly 
rhythm. After births or miscar- 
riages, it may take some months for 
the cycle to re-establish its reg- 
ularity, and the fertility period must 
be re-calculated. 


WOMAN'S MONTHLY CYCLE -- AND CONCEPTION 


A. THE ORGANS INVOLVED 














B. WHAT HAPPENS DURING REGULAR MONTHLY CYCLE 


GRATION 
IEF DEVELOPMENT Corpus luteum 
HOREEND . Corpus luteum replaces disintegrates, 
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1. MONTHLY CYCLE BECOMES FAIRLY 
REGULAR AS GIRLS MATURE 


As THE CHaRT below shows, not 
until a woman reaches complete 
sexual maturity does her menstrua- 
tion (monthly bleeding) assume a 
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definite rhythm. This rhythm is dif- 
ferent for each woman. Once a 
month an egg emerges from the 
ovary, ready to be fertilized. This 
always occurs on the 15th day be- 
fore the onset of menstruation. 
Thus, as in Chart 2 at the right, if 
a woman’s monthly cycle lasts 28 
days (the time from the first day 
of bleeding until the last day be- 
fore the beginning of the next 
pe inclusively), the ovulation 
ce on the 14th day of the 
ne (28-14-14). Therefore, if the 
length of the cycle is known, the 
time of ovulation can be predicted. 
When the egg emerges from the 
ovary, it must be fertilized by a 
male sperm cell within a few hours 
or it will die. Knowing that ovu- 
lation always takes place on the 
15th day before the onset of men- 
struation, conception, therefore, 
can occur only on the 15th day or, 
at the latest, during the first hours 
of the 14th day before menstrua- 
tion: that is, at most during two 
days of the cycle. Now, the male 
sperm cells, one of which fertilizes 
the egg, can live for 30 to 40 hours 
before dying. Thus, they can await 
the outbreak of the egg for almost 
two days. Therefore, conception is 
possible only during four days of the 
monthly cycle: two days before ovu- 
lation, the day of ovulation and one 
day afterwards. To allow for human 
error, one day is added to this 
schedule (See Chart 3). 





2. OVULATION ALWAYS PRECEDES 
: MENSTRUATION BY 15 DAYS 





: 3. CONCEPTION IS POSSIBLE ONLY DURING 
| THE 5 DAYS AROUND OVULATION 
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4. PAST MONTHLY CYCLE PATTERN GIVES 
CLUE TO YOUR FERTILE PERIOD 


BEFORE a woman’s fertile days 
can be determined, she must keep 
a record of the days of the onset 
of her menstruation each month 
for at least a year. This may show, 
as in example below, that her cycle 
fluctuates between 26 and 29 days 
in the course of a year. Her time 
of ovulation, then, falls between 
the 12th and 15th days of each 
month because, as is known, ovu- 
lation occurs on the 12th day in a 
26-day cycle (26-14-12) and on 
the 15th day in a 29-day cycle 
(29-14-15). 

Knowing this, and having al- 
ready determined (See Chart 3) 
that the period during which con- 


ception is possible corresponds to 
the time of ovulation plus three 
days before and one day after, it 
is clear that in the case of a 26-29- 
day cycle the woman’s period of 
fertility extends from the ninth 
through the 16th day of each 
month. This, or any period of con- 
ception, can be calculated as fol- 
lows: —15 —2 from the minimum 
and —15 +2 from the maximum 
length of a woman’s monthly cycle. 
Using Example 1 (a 26-29-day cy- 
cle), the period of conception is 
calculated as follows: 26-15-2=9, 
29-15-2=16. The period of con- 
ception, then, extends from the 
ninth to the 16th day of this cycle. 


Example 1: Woman with 26-29 day cycle 
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